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PORTRAIT OF ARTIST WITH HER DAUGHTER 


Painted by MADAME ViGEE LEBRUN 
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EDITORIAL 


C MINUS? 


By JOHN EVERARD DE MEYER 


HE NEW YEAR means a new term in school. The new term is the 
signal for measuring progress in education. The boy or girl who has, 
for some probably explainable reason, been slipping back is not pro- 
moted. The records kept in the principal’s office are adequate reasons for this 
demotion, and when the child’s parents come to school, nonplussed, irritated 
with Junior, prepared to criticize his teacher, we ask,— 


“But did you not read and sign his report cards each month? They told 
you in plain figures that exactly what has happened was going to happen; did 
you not understand?” The reply frequently is in the negative, which is some- 
thing for us all to consider at the beginning of 1928. Parents do not understand 
the average school report of a child’s progress or failure; this is not their fault, 
it is our responsibility. 


Modern methods of education take into account many causes for a child’s 
inability to “pass.’”’ Hygiene, mental and physical, discouragement and friction 
at home, and inability to fit into the grooves of the curriculum,—all combine to 
affect marks. We need to clarify these reportings, and this clarification should 
be in terms of plain English, establishing a home contact instead of totaling 
statistics. The school must help parents to re-create childhood, and a printed 
card which they are supposed to interpret is a poor substitute. 


The form of this reporting of school progress is a matter for the individual 
school system to decide; what shall be its character is unquestioned. We must 
not expect parents to interpret the schools; we must explain them in under- 
standable terms. 


A report card given a child to take home or mailed from the office of the 
principal should, in the first place, tell the parent something hopeful about Tom 
or Mary; it should give the child courage and belief in himself rather than fear; 
it should explain the ABC of what the classroom is trying to do, in wording the 
home can translate. We have no right to expect fathers and mothers to judge 
their children in terms of plus and minus; one word of patient faith in a child’s 
ability may turn the scales in his favor. 


We have got to make report cards informational, not problems in mathe- 
matics, if we are to achieve real home and school co-operation. 
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Home Fields 


By Louise 


Home fields are good fields. 
There is a place I know 

Where long, level land lies, 
White now with snow. 

It stretches to the mountain 
That rises steep 

And holds Winter silence 
Of trees asleep. 


The snow is marked with footprints 


Of rabbit, dog and fox. 


The snow leaves rings about the trees 


And drifts against the rocks. 
There is a ring for every tree 
Where brown earth lies 
Power set to power now 
As sap begins to rise. 
There may be other hills as blue 
And dear to other men, 
And meadows where the bobolink 
Soon will nest again, 
Crooked, gray, old apple trees 
And tall lilac hedges, 
And little streams with watercress 
Green at the edges. 
But these fields are my fields 
And I know where 
I’ll find the first violet 
And curls of maidenhair, 
Patches of adder’s-tongue, 
Lady’s-slippers, too; 
And small, wild forget-me-nots 
Faintly blue. 
Home fields are good fields. 
I hear the crows call, 
Black upon the shining snow 
Their little shadows fall. 
The sun goes to the hilltop 
And purple shadows lie 
Out where the pine trees stand 
Stark against the sky. 


—The New York Times 
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‘The Old World 
Greets the New 


By Haroun C. Dent, Head, Junior Department, Brighton, Hove, and Sussex Grammar School 


HIS is from an Englishman to Americans. 
The editor of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD asked 
for some account of the Fourth Inter- 


Pigg’ 


20 national Conference of the New Educa- 


tion Fellowship which took place at 
Locarno. It is a pleasure to give it, for one of 
the impressions which the writer took away with 
him was that of a deeper understanding of 


America and its people. And the more he 
understood the more he liked. 
The Conference met to discuss “‘The True 


Meaning of Freedom in Education,’ a huge 
problem, and one of which no country has or 
ever will have the full solution. What had 
America got to tell us? A great deal, but what 
it had to tell us did not matter so much as what 
America had to show us. It’s no use walking 
about talking about freedom when you yourself 
are a living advertisement of slavery. America 
seems to have realized this far more completely 
than England, and one of the things that most 
struck the writer about the Americans at the 
Conference was their personal freedom; freedom 
from re- 


straint, 
from ham- 
pering tra- 
dition, from 
shyness, 
from gauch- 


erie. You 
have your 
limitations, 
of course, 
but they 
were not 


very evi- 

dent. 
There is 

no doubt 


about the 
facet that 
you are a 


younger 
nation than 
we are. It 
doesn’t 
matter 


FIRST-GRADE CHILDREN ENGAGE IN MANY TYPES OF CREATIVE WORK 


Courtesy, The Lincoln School of Teachers College, New York 


what age an American is, he or she is younger 
than a Britisher. We have all our centuries 
of history to add to our own personal ages, and 
we very often show it. We are very particular 
about our ages; our old do not mix with our 
young; but you seem individually to have no 
ages. 

It was great to meet in the flesh the men and 
women from America about whom some of us have 
been reading in books for years; to hear Dr. Del 
Manzo tell us about the work of the Inter- 


national Institute, Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University, New York City; Dr. 


Harold Rugg of the wonderful research work in 
the Lincoln School of Teachers College, New 
York; Dr. Carleton Washburne of the work 
of his schools in Winnetka, Illinois; Mrs. Mari- 
etta Johnson, Dr. Carson Ryan, Mr. B. P. 
Fowler and a whole host of others. Some of 
the most important have been omitted from this 
list; the sum total of the interesting Americans 
it was the good fortune of the writer to meet 
would occupy more space than this article. 

Far better 
than tohear 
them speak 
from the 
platform 
was to sit 
down with 
them in the 
lounge, in 
the restau- 
rant—any 
where 
and to talk 
out difficul- 
ties togeth- 
er. We 
English 
almost 
have to 
apologize 
before sub- 
mitting 


idea 
that may 
have come 
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SIXTH-GRADE CHILDREN MAKING BOOKS AND 


PAPERS FOR END SHEETS 


Courtesy, The Lincoln School of Teachers College, New York 


to us in teaching, for you seem to have tried 
it out years ago. It is rather overwhelming, the 
amount of experimentation that is done in 
America, and so too is the quality of the experi- 
ments. We do some experimental work in Eng- 
land, and some that is very fine, too, but it 
is chiefly outside the State school system; it is 
done, with a few notable exceptions, by private 
people who are ready to spend all their money, and 
other people’s, too, if they can get it, on proving 
that a great deal more can be done for the child 
than is done in the ordinary schools. The Eng- 
lish Board of Education does not recognize these 
schools; fewof them ask to be recognized. No 
doubt many of them would earn the approval of 
the Board of Education, but unfortunately whom 
the Board recognizes it controls, and the experi- 
mental schools of England 
dread nothing so much as 
State control. 

You seem to have very 
much the same ideas about 
the meaning of freedom in 
education that we have, but 
you have gone a very great 
deal further in the scientific 
part of the business. Perhaps 
you are not further advanced 
in the art, for we have a 
strange way of going blind 
into a business and somehow 
muddling through to our 
objective. We have an 
instinctive dislike of a system, 
and the moment we hear of 
any new project that is so far 
forward as to be called a 
“plan” we shy from it like a 
horse from a newspaper. So 
we have developed practically 


MARBLING 
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nothing in our country similar 
to your Winnetka technic, 
your Gary plan, your project 
method, your countless other 
fully developed systems. 
Judging from what your 
people told us at the Con- 
ference it may be that we 
have wisdom in our confu- 
sion; but it is difficult to 
restrain from open-mouthed 
astonishment at the truly 
wonderful and massive experi- 
mental plans you have worked 
out. 

It is the same with research 
work, or rather more so. We 
do research work in England, 
as witness the remarkable 
experiments carried out in London recently on 
vocational selection. But those experiments were 
carried out with one hundred children and in 
one city. When you attempt research you seem 
to disregard results which are not based on at 
least ten times that number of experimentees. 
Witness the extraordinary research on social 
science work which Dr. Harold Rugg is doing. 

And what has all this to do with freedom in 
education? Well, it seems to the writer that 
the great lesson that America has to teach 
England, and the Old World in general, is that 
you must have a scientific basis for the evolution 
of any theory of freedom. We think we know 
the children in our schools, and in a very real 
sense we do know them, but you have it down 
in black and white, and established the ability, 


SIX AND SEVEN YEAR OLDS AT THE SCHOOL OF ORGANIC 
EDUCATION, FAIRHOPE, ALABAMA, LEARN FROM NATURE 


Courtesy, Marietta Johnson 
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the attainments, the character of each child by 
impersonal and objective tests. The fatal weak- 
ness of our English system, or lack of system, 
is that as the numbers in a school grow beyond 
the capacity of a single memory we are stumped. 
Some men among us can by dint of great effort 
remember as many as four hundred children, 
but the ordinary mortal has to be quite s satisfied 
if at the end of twelve months he knows pretty 
well his own class of thirty or forty children. 
Even then he does not know them; he has to 
trust to intuition and personal contacts, which 
is a desperately lengthy method. Intelligence 
tests cannot do everything, but they do form a 
useful foundation on which to build. We in 
England begin to be really useful to our children 
in the last three months of the school year, 
whereas the time in which we ought to be really 
useful to them is during the first three months. 
After that the most useful person to the child 
ought to be himself. Our job is to help him 
over the difficulties of acclimatization, after 
which he should help himself. 


So we shall not adopt your methods, we shall 
not follow your plans; we have no business to, 
for your problems, though fundamentally the 
same, are so different in detail that entirely 
different methods must be used to cope with 


them. Your speakers told us so at the Con- 
ference, and we are obliged to them for the 


warning, for with us in some cases admiration 
of American educational work has grown almost to 
idolatry. 
pointing out that the value 
of their work for us is that it 
provides us with a scientific 
foundation for our own experi- 
mentation. As Dr. Carleton 
Washburne said in a private 
discussion with a group of 
English teachers, cannot 
use the Winnetka materials; 
you must analyze your own 
difficulties, and work out your 
own material, but you can use 
the Winnetka material as an 
example of how the job is to 
be done; you can use all our 
experience and profit by our 
mistakes.”’ 

And what has England to 
say to America? It cannot 
be but that we have some- 
thing to offer to you; we are 
an old and powerful nation 
with a grand reputation; we 
have somehow or _ other 
extended our influence over 


We are much more obliged to them for 
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most of the world, founded great dominions, led 
mighty enterprises, produced writers and artists, 
leaders of thought, business men and teachers of 
whom no country need be ashamed. ‘The salient 
fact which seems to emerge is that we are far 
ahead of youin providing opportunities for student 
responsibility. In conversation with Americans 
at the Conference the writer finds that we give 
our children far more opportunity to develop a 
sense of responsibility than you do, and probably 
that is the secret of our world-wide success in colo- 
nization. The people whom we colonize may not 
love us, many of them do not, but they respect 
us; they try to be like us. And as an American 
lady remarked, we have a wonderful power of 
making people who have come under our dominion 
grow into Englishmen. What the Indian, what 
the African, desires to be is an Englishman, to 
be able to manage and control himself and others 
in the casual, unpreoccupied way in which an Eng- 
lishman does. We remark the same thing from 
a different angle; ave say, ‘““The Indian has marvel- 
ous powers of concentration, in pure thought he 
is far ahead of us, but he has no initiative, he 
cannot be left on his own to get on with a job.” 
This is our greatest problem in dealing with our 
dominions; we want to give self-government 
to our peoples, and we give it—in proportion as 
we consider they are ready for it. 
Is not this power of assuming 1 
one of the vital secrets of freedom? And we do 
train for it in our schools, more definitely than 
any other country in the world. We begin at 


responsibility 


the very beginning; every child, no matter how 
(Continued on page 56) 


CHILDREN PAINTING ANIMALS THEY HAVE CUT OUT WITH JIG SAWS FOR 
SALE AT A SCHOOL BAZAAR. THESE ARE THIRD GRADE CHILDREN WHO 
HAD BEEN STUDYING SWITZERLAND AND THE SWISS TOY-MAKERS 


Courtesy, Winnetka Public Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 
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The Beginnings of Child Art 


By Erasta M. MEALy 


JHEN a child first enters kindergarten, 
| he flits from one occupation to another 
‘| and accomplishes little of real value 
(| other than adjusting himself in a general 
~)J way to his new environment. Of course 
he must go through this stage for it is a means 
toward an end, just as he must pass through a 
manipulative stage in the use of each kind of 
didactic material. However, this period of 
experimentation does not last long for the 
materials at his command will soon suggest to 
him some really worth-while project. 

Having many different kinds of materials 
from which to choose during the first days in 
kindergarten is confusing to little children; it is 
best to expose but a few at first, only enough 
so that opportunity is given for choice. Crayons 
may not appear for several days, but when they 
do the manipulative impulse must be met. 

Some children will start by making drawings 
of what may be termed head-and-leg people, 
covering both sides of the paper with these 
primitive figure designs. A few will make houses 
with horizontal chimneys. Others, because of 
home training or observation, will print letters 
or numbers, but the majority will simply cover 
surfaces using horizontal strokes. Even these 
masses of color are art beginnings and may be 
utilized. The teacher may eall the attention 
of the child who has covered his paper with 
green to the fact that it is like a summer lawn. 
Or perhaps he would like to make a green leaf 
of his paper. Leaf forms are shown, and he 
chooses one to use as a pattern for cutting. 


THE KINDERGARTEN IS 
THE CHILD’S FIRST 
STUDIO 


The teacher may find it necessary at first to 
help the child to hold the pattern so that it will 
not slip while drawing around it. She will 
have to help him at first in the cutting. Soon 
he will make more leaf forms “‘all alone.” If 
the paper is vari-colored, beautiful autumn leaves 
may be made and placed on bare branches of 
trees. They may be so realistic that at a short 
distance they will not be detected for what they 
really are. 

If the color used for covering the surface of 
the paper is yellow, a star form may be suggested 
and after being cut out the child will surely 
want a “sky” for his star. So he has the pleas- 
ure of covering a large sheet of manila drawing 
paper with white blackboard crayon and then 
covering the white with blue. The child must 
be shown how to spread his blue by holding a 
short piece of pressed crayon flat on the paper 
making a continuous path across as broad 
his crayon is long, about one and one-half inches. 
As the blue blends with the white, a good sky 
effect may be produced while the child is still 
in the earliest stages of his artistic development. 
He is always delighted when his star is pasted 
on his own particular sky. The second star 
will be made more independently. Children 
love to do over and over the things they feel 
they can do, and thus they gain initiative and 
skill. 


In general, the kindergarten teacher whose 


children love to draw is the one who sees possi- 
bilities in the individual child’s ecrudest  scrib- 
blings and helps him by her suggestion to make 
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of these real forms and compositions. Even a 
scribble can be made into a tree by drawing a 
brown trunk, or by adding a sail it becomes a 
boat. Possibly the child covers his paper with 
dots which are readily converted into flowers 
by simply adding lines, or dots around dots. 
Of course he would like to make a basket of 
flowers for these, and so the teacher draws the 
outline of a basket which the child fills in. At 
first she makes the flower centers, because 
grouping and spacing are skills that a child has to 
acquire. Help will also have to be given so 
that the stems will go into the basket. Almost 
every physically normal child of four and a 
half or five years of age can make these flowers 
and make them well almost immediately and 
so has a foundation for originating innumerable 
things of beauty and color. 

The child has now entered a very important 
branch of art, that of decorative- drawing. 
When he once acquires a simple technic in design 
it is wonderful what he can do with it. The 
secret of successful drawing with little children 
is to give them just enough suggestion and help 
in the beginning to fill them with the germ of 
love for this early art. Give each child all the 
help he needs at first to produce a good result 
which he will appreciate, admire and reproduce. 
If he insists upon taking home a piece of work 
that the teacher has, to a great extent, helped 
him to produce, it should be marked, “John, 
with help of teacher.”” He must learn to be 
honest in all that he does. This also has the 
tendency to develop independent work and 
increase skill. 

One of the many projects which utilizes this 
system of drawing, and one which the children 
greatly enjoy, is that of preparing for a party. 
There must be plates, napkins, cornucopias 
for the pop corn which the children pop, lunch 
baskets and perhaps sunbonnets or paper hats. 
For the plates, the teacher draws on 9” x 12” 
manila drawing paper two concentric circles, 
the outer with a radius of 43’, the inner of 33’. 
The strip at the end with others that have been 
saved from time to time are used to cover the 
lunch boxes. Children should be taught economy 
from the start. Early in the work, the teacher 
will need to make the dot centers of the flowers 
on the inner circle and cut out the plates, but 
later all that she will have to do is draw the 
two concentric circles, for skill will have 
developed. Children who have an artistic tend- 
ency appreciate having the teacher show them 
color combinations she knows will make the 
flowers even prettier. The flowers are joined 
by means of little vines, the more irregular the 
better. The cornucopias are made of one-half 


of a circle, folded in for strength, and held by a 
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brass fastener. The napkins are of the heavy 
paper variety, fifty for five cents, the children 
making a flower in one corner to match their 
picnic plates. The lunch-basket foundations are 
boxes collected from time to time for this pur- 
pose with a handle made of two 1” strips of oak 
tag laid together for strength and fastened across 
the boxes by two paper fasteners on each end 
to keep them from slipping. On these founda- 
tions are pasted the decorated slips of paper 
saved from the ends of the sheets of which the 
plates are made. After the child has created 
his design and color for the decoration of his 
party plate, he should use the same for all. 
The day before the party the pop corn is prepared 
and the baskets are taken home for mother to 
fill. The hats and sunbonnets are made in 
usual form decorated with the same design as 
are the other things. 

Those children who begin their drawing activi- 
ties by making head-and-leg people, will enjoy 
making dolls by coloring the clothes with an 
outline. At first, the teacher will make the 
eyes, nose, mouth and red cheeks, but the child 
will soon do this too, and although his work is 
of course more crude than that of the teacher, 
he learns by watching her work, and when he . 
does his free illustration work, which is another 
phase of drawing, he will add a body as well as 
other details lacking in his first attempts. This 
color work will soon be suggestive for making 
cloth dolls. The same pattern may be used 
for drawing these on strong unbleached muslin 
which may be colored as were the paper dolls. 
A back is sewed on, using the small hand sewing 
machine. After turning and stuffing and fasten- 
ing, a really usable doll is produced much to 
the joy of the whole kindergarten. 

Earl Barnes in an article on “Art Education in 
the Elementary School” says: “The study of a 
passive child can produce little that is of value 
for educational practice. It is only when he 
expresses himself that we catch glimpses of his 
inner life. Hence his art impulses must be 
studied through things that he admires, and 
still more through things that he makes.” 

' At first, the child draws what at the time 
interests him most, and his standards are so 
primitive that he does not fear poor results. 
The teacher’s part is to find out what these 
interests are and to raise the standards. She 
does this by calling attention to the good points 
which she discovers in individual work, and by 
asking the children if they like a certain piece 
of. work and why. One important factor in 
art education is environment. The kindergar- 
ten room should have good blackboard draw- 
ings that tell a story. There should always 
be one section which varies with the season 
(Continued on page 56) 


Live Projects for 
Primary Seat Work 


By Frank M. Ricu, Principal School Two, Paterson, New Jersey 


ap |UR attitude in regard to seat work is 
wy f| | rapidly changing. The day is going when 
\\7i| a teacher can conscientiously pass out a 
&..#)| handful of split peas or pegs to the wait- 

"J ing section, and feel that she is doing 
as well as anyone needs to keep one group of 
pupils profitably occupied, while she is devoting 
her main attention to those reciting. We are 
coming to appreciate that life is as long, measured 
from one end, as it is measured from the other; 
that nothing committed to our care is more pre- 
cious than children’s time and especially the 
time given them to do things somewhat in their 
own way and of their own accord; their labora- 
tory period, so to speak, for individual research 
and experimentation. 

An interesting variety of clever occupational 
devices that unite good sport with good teach- 
ing has been put on the market by various pub- 
lishers, and is now available for all schools that 
think they can affordit. Isay “think” advisedly. 
As a matter of fact, no teacher can afford to be 
without the best manufactured seat work mate- 
rial. It is extravagant to sacrifice an hour of a 
child’s time to save a cent’s worth of equipment. 
These devices, now commercially available, make 
a good beginning in the problem of furnishing 
live projects for self-instruction in every spare 
moment of the day’s program. What we want 
to consider is additional sources of equal or 
better material of home manufacture to supple- 
ment these patent devices and meet the larger 
ideals of practical, profitable, inspiring school 
activity. 

Let us define first the character and aims of seat 
work projects, if they are to accomplish all they 
should. Then we can proceed to the detailed 
assemblage of concrete material that squares up 
with these specifications. ‘To be ideal, the seat 
work that a teacher furnishes for pupils to carry 
on independently has the following qualifica- 
tions: 

It is naturally interesting enough to young 
children to keep them going without much, if 
any, artificial stimulation or pressure. 

It leads out into the work and amusements 
of the home, utilizing apparatus and materials 
easily obtained there without expense, and start- 


ing a widening chain of useful outside interests 
and activities that will continue independently 
without adult supervision. 

It reduces to a minimum the necessity for the 
teacher’s immediate oversight and correction. 
A seat work device is of doubtful value if it is 
more work for the teacher than for the pupil. 
Ideal busy work needs to be self-explanatory 
and self-corrective, quiet to use and easy for a 
child to take out and put away. 

Seat work ought to be economically good, 
turning low cost material into a valuable product, 
not valuable material into a worthless product. 

It produces something tangible and permanent 
to show for the labor expended, something that 
will appeal to the natural desire for something 
to keep, something to display to others, with 
legitimate pride in accomplishment. 

It is educationally valuable, furnishing plenty 
of practice in manual skill, in thinking, and in 
the three R’s. 

Perhaps this is a large order, but let us see 
what we can do to fill it. 

One thing we have in abundance to start with. 
That is children’s time. If there are forty weeks 
in a year, and as many as forty pupils to a class, 
we have sixteen hundred units per year to provide 
with spare time plans and material. Sixteen 
hundred individual outfits, each good for a week’s 
work, is a big proposition. The first step in the 
solution of this problem is to give up the tradi- 
tion of having all the pupils in a class carrying on 
the same activity at the same time, and let them 
all do something different. When each has finished 
with a week’s seat work of one kind, he can 
exchange with his neighbor, and in this way 
forty outfits will equip forty pupils for forty 
weeks. 

Here is our plan, then: to supply forty inter- 
esting projects that each pupil can carry on by 
himself in odd moments from samples and simple 
written directions. Each project will be elastic 


enough to give the brightest ones plenty to do, 
to the limit of their ability, and the dullest 
something simple but worth-while to show for 
their own efforts, with cheap materials that 
pupils themselves can manage; the whole to be 
in compact and permanent form for the teacher 
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or parents to inspect whenever opportunity 
presents itself. 

The outfit we use consists of forty different 
budgets of handwork, with samples of the proj- 
ects in all stages of construction, mounted in a 
9’”’ x 12” booklet of bogus paper, with written 
directions all the pupils can understand. The 
booklets, with materials for a week’s work or 
more apiece, are in stout envelopes 10” x 14”’, and 
the envelopes, six or seven of them, can be placed 
in 10” x 12” x 16” holders made from cellular 
board packing cases, bound with gummed kraft 
paper binder, punched with uniform holes and 
hung on corresponding hooks, one at the head of 
each row of seats. Every week pupils change 
envelopes. Every six or seven weeks the holders 
are changed to another row. The pupil’s task 
is to make a book of his own, as much like the 
original text and samples as possible, without 
special help from the teacher. Each pupil keeps 
his book for the teacher to see, and then takes 
it home as a guide for as much future home 
work as he cares to do for outside pastime. 
While the basis of each project is handwork, 
they all include an abundance of motivated silent 
reading and writing, of a kind that has great 
influence upon oral and written language. The 
text is best transferred to the book by means of a 
copy on thin paper and black carbon. paper. 

Most of the materials can be kept in the 
envelopes, but a few, such as mucilage, ink, and 
paint, will need to be placed within easy reach. 
An introductory lesson, or several, will be needed 
to acquaint the pupils with the contents of the 
envelopes, the difficulties involved in the different 
projects, the need of care and economy in the 
use of materials, and of quiet, industry, and self- 
help by each pupil in managing his own work 
without interrupting the teacher and others, 
when the problem can be solved alone with a 
little study and experiment. The opportunities 
for real character training in this individual 
occupation work, where room is left for some 
use of the pupils’ own common sense:and initiative 
in managing their work, as contrasted with the 
mechanized procedure of the old-time mass 
management, is worthy of consideration from 
the broader standpoint of individual develop- 
ment. 

A complete description of these forty projects 
for each of the first three grades is impossible. 
Space permits only a brief outline of them here. 
A large number of books on school arts and crafts 
now available give detailed directions and pat- 
terns for a good many of them, and so make this 
seat work scheme available for anyone who wishes 
to undertake it. There is an advantage in having 

the work of three entire grades included in each 
envelope, not simply the work of the single 


grade engaged in the project. Exceptionally 
capable first graders will finish three grades of 
work while their mates of average ability are 
doing one. It is important to make adequate 


MY KITCHEN © 


How do you Like my gas stove? 
Look inte the oven. 

We are gorrg have chickens 
Wil you stay with us for dinner? 


f 


MY HOUSE 


THE CHILDREN’S HOME ENVIRONMENT SUPPLIES 
SEAT WORK THEMES 


NOAHS ARK 


provision for these gifted children. Second and 
third graders, using the same outfit, can begin 
where they left off the year before, and as they 
finish, they can use extra time to make a second 
copy for the teacher or for a pupil who may 
happen to be behind in this project. 

It takes a great deal of time for one person 
to make all the original samples for these forty 
projects; so the teacher would better enlist 
pupils in the upper grades to take over the bulk 
of the handwork. She will probably have to 
compose and copy out the descriptive text 
herself. Several teachers can work together to 
advantage. By using carbon paper for three or 
four copies, or a hectograph for fifty, it is about 
as easy to make many as one. Reference might 
be made to the many current magazine articles 
containing helpful designs and ideas for this 
seat work; drawing, cut-outs, stencils, paper 
weaving, paper folding, posters, transparencies, 
silhouettes, action figures, animal and bird models, 
stage backgrounds, furniture, stick printing, pos- 
ters, paper dolls, sewing, cloth animals, coping 
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saw models, and patterns adaptable to ee 
flowers in artistic form. 


The list of projects follows: 


Animal and bird models of heavy kraft paper, 
colored with crayons. An animal model that 
will stand can be made without paste by leaving 
an inch or so of paper for a base, between two 
silhouettes of the figure, and fastening them at 
the top with interlocking slits. A very realistic 
series of flying bird models can be made by 
cutting a side view of each bird’s head and 
body, and the top view of the outspread wings 
and tail. Make a 23” slit in the body where 
the wings are to be placed. Cut the tail on the 
center line within 24” of the front. Fit the tail 
and wing piece carefully into the slit in the body. 


Bead necklaces, chains, and garlands. Attrac- 
tive necklaces, earrings and jeweled headdresses 
can be made by threading star macaroni, short 
lengths of fine cylinder macaroni, seeds and small 
dry berries in pleasing combination, and sewing 
them to kraft paper silhouettes of paper doll 
figures. Other beads can be made by rolling 
triangular bits of wall paper, or colored stock, 
and fastening the apex with paste. Garlands 
can be made by cutting squares, stars, and rosettes 
from paper, cutting with overlapping slits so 
that they stretch out into an open network, 
punching centers and stringing on threads, with 
the centers and edges alternately pasted together. 
Appropriate stories may accompany these. 


Braided paper baskets, toys and mats, for a 
picnic project. Kraft paper, cut or torn length- 
wise of the grain into strips one inch wide, is 
crushed and braided into long strings to make 
horse-lines and jumping-ropes for the games. 
Braid, coiled and woven together with spokes 
of twisted paper, the edge finished by braiding 
the spokes and weaver together, furnish mats 
to sit on. These mat forms, with handles 
attached, make sandwich trays; woven hollow, 
they make provision baskets, or baskets for 
flowers and berries. 


Cardboard looms of various shapes make doll’s 
rug, bag, scarf, sweater, purse, muffler, and 
mittens. Directions for each step are given. 


Cardboard toys that work by pulling the string, 
a sliding strip, or a swinging weight. These 
include a jumping jack, an acrobat, climbing 
monkey, feeding chickens, fighting parrots, and 
a balancing parrot. 


Cloth silhouettes of animals with printed 
rhymes: 


My Farm Boox. 
Dobbin does his best all day; 
Now’s his time for rest and play. 


Cock-a-doodle, cut, cut, cut; 
All we do is crow and strut. 


Piggy says it’s time to eat; 
Corn and milk, what a treat! 


This is my cow. 

My cow’s name is Jenny. 
She gives milk now, 

Just as good as any. 


Mary had a little lamb, 
But that was long ago. 

Time has flown; 

The lamb has grown 
To a great big sheep, 
You know. 


Tabby and Towser, 
Watchdog and mouser. 


My Circus Boox. 
Old Mr. Jumbo, wherever he goes, 
Carries his trunk on the end of his nose. 


Whether the day is cloudy or fine 
The circus is gay with monkey shine. 


The giraffe’s legs are long and head so high, 
From stretching his neck at the passers-by. 


“Oh, bear! 

Why wear 

That great coat of hair?”’ 
“Pardon,” 

He said, 
“That’s my affair.” 


Oh, lions rage, 
And walk the cage, 
And roar with thunder deep, 
Then lick their paws, 
And stretch their jaws, 
And go right back to sleep. 


In the air and in the rings, 
Wonderful people do wonderful things. 


Coping saw models. Toys cut in silhouette 
from veneer or heavy cardboard. Saw-frame, 
blades, bench pin to support work and clamp. 
Wheel toys, pistol, acrobat, pencil sharpener, 
doll furniture. Written directions and samples. 


Cord-knotting. Chains, bag, jar holder, minia- 
ture hammock, portiere for doll’s house with 
detailed samples and description. 


Crochet. Chain stitch, with cardboard wrist 
watch, doll’s mat, animal figures made by vary- 
ing the outline of the mat, doll’s caps, slippers, 
home-made gymnasium shoes made on a sole 
of oilcloth or inner tire covered with cloth. 
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Cross-stitch embroidery on burlap or other 
cloth, over quadrille-ruled paper. The paper, 
when removed, leaves the design on the goods. 
Bag, mat, holder, letters, and a doll’s bedding. 


Drawing with pencil, black and white on gray, 
and in colors. Type forms are made into pictures. 
Step-by-step pictures from simple outlines with 
directions. Illustrations for simple verses. 


Furniture models in silhouette with swinging 
doors. The kitchen cabinet opens to show 
sugar, flour, spices and other supplies. Gas 
range doors open to show baking foods. Refriger- 
ator likewise. Sink, table, and chairs. Dining 
room with sideboard and china cabinet. Bath- 
room. Garage. One or two easy sentences 
accompany each article represented. 


Games of cardboard. Dominoes, checkers and 
simple card games with rules for playing. 


Gum kraft paper pictures. A buckle-shaped 
pattern, made by folding a square in the middle, 
cutting four equi-distant slits, and removing 
two small rectangles, can be made into any letter 
or figure by cutting off the corners, notching at 
the center-bar and removing certain parts. The 
parts cut out can be used for the picture. One, 
two (picture of a shoe), three, four (door), five, 
six (bricks), seven, eight (gate), nine, ten (fat hen). 
Jointed action figures doing interesting things 
can be built up by cutting broad trapezoids of the 
gum-tape for head and body, and narrow ones 
for the limbs and feet, mounting them in position 
to make the picture. Rhymes help: 


This little man can hop into bed. 

This little man can stand on his head. 

This little man can walk up a stair. ~ 

This little man can sit in a chair. 

This little man can hold a light. 

This little man can fly a kite. 

But the two little men who will try to agree, 
They are the two little men for me. 


Jointed doll and dog. Patterns of heavy 
paper with movable joints, posed in various 
positions and traced around. If every other 
section is made double, connecting pieces can 
be sewed with a single unbroken thread and they 
will not slip; as hand, single; forearm, double; 
body, double; thigh, single; leg, double; foot, 
single. 


Knitting frames. Spool-knitters made by driv- 
ing four pins or shoe nails into a spool to make a 
coiled rug, garters, and sleeve holders. A frame 


operated on the same principle can be made 
of two strips of wood nailed at each end to 
connect half-inch blocks with shoe nails driven 


in two or three to the inch. Knitting round and 
round makes wristlets, back and forth across 
the opening makes a scarf. 


THE CIRCUS 


Old Mr. Jumbo, wherever he goes 
Carries his trunbon the end of his nose 


CLOTH ANIMALS FILL THE PAGES OF A CIRCUS]BOOK 


Matching devices. Answers to riddles, num- 
ber examples and other questions, placed on T- 
shaped tags fitting into slots in the sheet. Made 
self-corrective by having a bit of color on the 
back of the tab correspond with the color on 
the back of the paper. When the pupil has 
learned the correct answers and can. get them 
right without looking at the back, he copies 
the whole into his book. 


RIDDLES 
Fountain 


Up and down it runs both ways, 
Plays when it works, and works when it plays. 


Noise 
Comes with the train, and goes with the train, 
And spreads for miles about it; 
Not one bit does it help the train, 
But the train can’t go without it. 


Dust 


Runs all round, over the town, 
Up and down the street; 

Wears many pairs of shoes, 
But hasn’t any feet. 


— 
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Miniature folding stage of heavy kraft paper. 
Crayoned landscapes for back drops, stand-up 
trees and other properties, and paper figures 
of people and animals for actors, for presenting 
favorite nursery stories such as Red Riding Hood, 
The Three Billy Goats Gruff, and The Ginger- 
bread Boy. 

Painting with water colors. Limit to three 
colors, pale blue, dark blue and light orange, 
ready mixed, with the brush thrust through a 
hole in the tight cork of an ink or mucilage 
bottle. Simple landscape in dark blue on moist 
background of light blue. Brush drawing on 
dry background. Human figures with simple 
strokes. 

Pantograph. Interesting pictures enlarged 
with a home-made enlarging device, consisting 
of rubber cord fastened to side of 12” x 18” card- 
board at the left, and at the left tied to a pencil, 
with a knot in the cord somewhere between the 
two. The picture to copy is placed under the 
knot, and the pencil is moved over the blank 
paper in such a way that the knot traces the 
outline on the original. Pasteboard can be folded 
like a checkerboard. 

Paper dolls traced and cut from cardboard 
patterns, with costumes cut from colored papers. 
Short story for each costume. 


Paper flowers, with kraft paper blossoms and 
black stems and foliage. Wire can be got by 
raveling wire fly screen. Directions accompany 
this. 

Paper folding of drinking cups, paper hats, 
box, basket and purse. Some are decorated 
with folded paper designs. Samples of each 
step, with descriptions. 

Paper weaving of mats and baskets. Darning 
of hole in knitted goods stretched over card- 
board. Chair-caning model, showing each step 
in the process by means of raffia strung through 
holes in hollow squares of cardboard. 

Picture scrapbooks, with pictures cut from 
magazines. An alphabet with several pictures 
suggesting names beginning with each letter. 


My BrrTHpay 

When I awoke the sun was shining. (picture) 
It was a beautiful day. (picture) “Happy 
birthday!” said my mother. ‘This is the day 
for your party.” How happy I was! (picture) 
Mother was busy in the kitchen. (picture) 
She made good things for the boys and girls. 
(picture) I helped to set the table. (picture) 
At three o’clock they all came. (picture) Here 
are some of the good things they had to eat. 
(picture) Here are some of my presents. (picture) 
Here is where we played games. (picture) It 
was the end of a happy day. 


Our FAMILy 
(A picture for each line.) 
Here is our Mother, 
Working away; 
This is our Father, 
Making his pay. 
Here is our baby, 
Best in the land; 
Here is our house. 
Isn’t it grand? 


This is our brother, 
With other boys; 
This is our sister, 
With all her toys. 
Here are our friends, 
Here is our car; 
Here is our pet, 
That’s all there are. 


A Day 

(A picture for each two lines.) 
Each morn I go into the tub 
And give myself a hearty scrub. 
(Plumbing advertisement.) 
Then I dress all clean and neat, 
With broad-toed shoes that fit my feet. 
(Good costume or shoe advertisement. ) 
I eat hot cereal, fruit and milk, 
And then I feel as fine as silk. 
(Breakfast picture.) 
At lunch raw fruit I’m sure to eat, 
Carrots and lettuce can’t be beat. 
(Fruit and table picture.) 
The purest drink on land or sea! 
Four glasses every day for me. 
(Picture of water. Outdoor scene will do.) ° 
In the outdoor air we play, 
And keep the doctor man away. 
(Sport scene.) 
After school I do not shirk, 
I help my mother with the work. 
(Household work.) 
When twilight comes I think it grand 
To spend an hour in fairyland. 
(Radio advertisement, or family reading.) 
Then after I have said good-night, 
I brush my teeth all clean and white. 
(Brush or tooth paste advertisement.) 
My window then I open wide, 
To fresh winds from the countryside. 
(Window or landscape.) 
Tomorrow, in the self-same way, 
I’ll start another Day. 
(Miscellaneous pictures.) 


Poster pictures. Cut-outs illustrating maxims, 


rhymes, stories. Colored poster paper is good, 
(Continued on page 57) 
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Making Picture 
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Study Creative 


THE CHILD HANDEL. Painted by Margaret I. Dicksee 


[EACHING art appreciation through 

*A-<| schoolroom study of masterpieces may 
If ui) be barren or productive according to 
| the method used. We feel that a knowl- 
[Ste edge on the part of the teacher of the 
history of the painting, facts of the artist’s life, 
and something of the composition and detail 
of the picture are the essentials in bringing it to 
the attention of a group of ehildren. The 
creative reaction of the child is quite as essential 
a part of the teaching. Unless we make the 
picture a part of child life, and a guiding impulse 
for his emotions and creative activities, we are 
not using art as a contributory force in his 
development. 

Method in picture study should be divided 
into a series of objectives. There is, first, the 
teacher’s aim which needs to be adapted to the 
age and interest level of the children and will 
determine the picture selected for study. Gener- 
ally stated, this aim includes: 

Developing in the child a love for beauty 
and an appreciation for man’s creative ability. 

Training and broadening the child’s power of 
constructive imagination. 


Freeing the child’s powers of expression through 
language and school arts. 

The second phase of this teaching and perhaps 
the most important from the point of view of 
education in art is the motivation. Upon the 
teacher’s ability to inspire a reaction on the part 
of the children depends the degree of appreciation 
developed. The last aim is that of the pupil. 
Having introduced the picture with interest, 
the children’s reaction, although guided, should 
be spontaneous and original. For illustrating 
this method we may consider a few well-known 
masterpieces of art which are valuable through- 
out the elementary grades in terms of these 
aims. The children’s reactions in this picture 
study are taken from actual schoolroom experi- 
ence. 

“The First Step,” painted by Jean Francois 
Millet, is a sympathetic example for study 
by second grade children. Emphasis has to 
be laid in this beginning work upon the teacher’s 
aim. 


Teaching: Each child is given a copy of 


“The First Step,” which they invariably look 
at with interest. 


With aid from the teacher, 
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the children discover a title and decide that 
the picture was painted in France. The sug- 
gestion is given that were the artist to speak 
to them in his native language, they could not 
understand him, but by using a picture as a 
story he could tell them much about the peasants 
of France. 

This hard working family had little time for 
play; their labor was almost never ending. 
The father had been digging potatoes with the 
heavy spade which he had dropped when he 
saw his wife and baby coming. As he started 
to meet them, the little boy began to wave his 
arms, eager to reach his father. The mother 
thought this would be an ideal time to let him 
try to walk. So, placing him on the ground, 
she supported him carefully while the father 
held out his arms invitingly. How proud they 
must have been when their little one took his 
first step all alone! Then they went happily 
back to their work. The father finished putting 
the potatoes in the wheelbarrow and took them 
to his house. As he worked hard, he probably 
had enough for his family to eat all winter. 
He did not have a cellar as we have to keep 
the vegetables in; he dug a large hole in the 
ground, lined it with straw, put the potatoes 
in and covered them with straw and earth. 

Undoubtedly the father made the spade, the 
pitchfork, the wheelbarrow and also the fence 
which we see in the picture, while the mother 
made all the clothes except the wooden shoes. 
She could not go to town and buy the material 
for clothes as our mothers do now. She spun 
thread of flax or wool, and then wove it into 
cloth on a great loom something like the small 
ones we used when we made our little hammocks. 
She usually did this during the winter for she 
was too busy in summer. In France the women 
worked out in the fields with the men; so they 
were very, very busy, yet they always found 
time to love and guide their children. 

After the children interpret the story of 
“The First Step,” they are given the picture’s 
title and the artist’s name. They are also 
given Millet’s words: “A peasant I was born, a 
peasant I will die. I paint what I see.”’ 

Motivation: To help the children make a 
personal contact with the painting of the picture, 
they are asked if they have ever seen anything 
they would like to paint. Of course, they have: 
“a cornfield in autumn,” “my dog,” “the circus.”’ 
They try to imagine the artist’s love of this 
simple homelike scene. They mount the picture 
to take home, and collect or describe pictures 
they have seen in books or in magazines that 
express the same beauty of humble living. 
Painting may be introduced, using subjects 
from home life. 


CHILDHOOD 


Children’s Reaction: At the close of this 
study the children have learned that the artist 
tells us a story in a picture that we can learn 
to read and enjoy; that he paints the picture 
because there is some strong emotion which he 
wants to express; and that the children them- 
selves can express similar emotions. 

“Four Little Scamps Are We,” childhood’s 
favorite picture of kittens, painted by Jules 
Adam, is an excellent example of a subject 
which lends itself to correlative study with 
language and writing. The three method steps 
in the study of this picture shape themselves 
as follows: 

Teaching: This picture was painted by an 
artist named Mr. Adam. He must have been 
very fond of cats because he painted so many 
pictures of them. These four pretty kittens 
look happy and well cared for. Perhaps they 
have just had a fine romp. What do you think 
they had for breakfast? Probably a saucer full 
of milk, which is just what little kittens like 
best. Of course, they like mice too. With 
such bright eyes and sharp ears it is not strange 
that cats know when mice go about so quietly. 

Have you ever watched a cat sharpen her 
claws? She usually sharpens them on the trunk 
of a tree. Even such little kittens as these 
have very sharp claws, and if they are afraid or 
angry, they scratch and bite. But if you are 
kind they keep their claws hidden in the soft 
little cushions on their feet. Did you ever 
notice the color of kittens’ eyes? They are 
almost always blue when the kittens are very 
small, but when they are older, the eyes turn 
yellow. Cats can see at night as well as in the 
daytime so we know that their eyes are not like 
ours. 

Motivation: Question the children as to what 
they see in the picture. Cut free-hand four 
little kittens. Mount them on a stiff piece of 
paper. 

Four kittens have how many ears? How 
many tails? Write the number of ears and tails. 
Two kittens have how many paws? Four kittens 
have how many paws. How many eyes have 
four kittens? Write these numbers. 

Draw a picture of a cat and write under it: 


Pussy cat, pussy cat, where have you been? 
I’ve been to London to visit the Queen. 
Pussy cat, pussy cat, what did you there? 

I frightened a little mouse under the chair. 


Children’s Reaction: In the instance of this 


picture study, second-grade children responded 
well to a silent reading lesson written on the 
blackboard. This is a fertile field in art appre- 
ciation and opens unlimited opportunity in the 
development of English in the later grades. 
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WRITTEN SENTENCES 

In the picture we see 
four kittens. 

The first little kitten 
at the left of the 
picture is happy. 

We think she is purr- 
ing. 

That is the way kit- 
tens tell us that 
they are happy. 

She holds her head a 
little to one side, 
and looks as if she 
could talk. 

The second kitten is 
proud of her white 
collar and cuffs. 

I am sure she keeps 
them nice and 
clean. 

What do you sup- 
pose she is think- 


FOUR LITTLE SCAMPS ARE WE. Painted by Jules Adam 


ing about? 
The third kitten is . 
almost all white. Copyright, Brown-Robertson Co., New York 
She looks as if she is ready to catch a bird or 
mouse. 


The last little kitten wears a pretty ribbon. 
He is very proud of it. 

That is why he holds his head so high. 

His fur is striped. 

He looks like a tiger kitten. 


The ‘Portrait of Artist with Her Daughter,” 
painted by Madame Vigee Lebrun, appeals to 
the appreciation of children who are farther 
along the road of oral expression. There is so 
much of story interest in the painting that it 
lends itself to the story hour. 


Teaching: When an artist paints a portrait 
of himself or herself, we call it a self-portrait. 
Today we have a self-portrait which was painted 
by a great woman artist. The mother’s name 
is Madame Lebrun and her daughter’s name is 
Jeanne. How could the artist paint this picture 
herself? She had to pose before a mirror, with 
the canvas near. She would glance into the 
mirror, then turn to the canvas, and make 
rapid strokes of the impression received. 


Madame Lebrun had been planning for a 
long time to paint a portrait of herself. Just 
as she was ready and seated in front of a long 
mirror, her little daughter rushed in and threw 
herself into her mother’s arms. Then with 
her arms still about her mother’s neck, she 
thought of the mirror and half turning she looked 


into it and saw herself in her mother’s arms. 
Madame Lebrun at once thought what a lovely 
picture it would make, and began to paint it. 


When Madame Lebrun was not as old as 
the little girl in the picture, she began to paint. 
Her father taught her first and encouraged her 
always. When she was only seven years old 
she drew a picture which so pleased her father 
that he told her he believed she would become a 
great painter. She went away to school and 
there filled her notebooks with pictures, many 
of which were preserved by the school to show 
to visitors. After many years of study her 
fame spread throughout France and even the 
king and queen. came for her to paint pictures 
of them and their children. 


However, these happy days were ended when 
the French Revolution broke out. The poor 
people had been treated very cruelly by the 
rich and now the poor had rebelled. Madame 
Lebrun had been friendly with the rich so she 
knew that she could not safely stay in Paris. 
One dark night she dressed her little girl in 
shabby, ragged clothes to make her look like a 
peasant. She herself wore a disguise and covered 
her face. She took her little girl’s hand, and 
they crept out of the house and were soon lost 
in the vast crowds. They made their way to 
Italy where they were safe and happy, and 
Madame Lebrun painted pictures as long as she 
lived. 
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Motivation: 


Questions Answer Anticipated 
What do you see in this A woman and a little 
picture? girl. 
What relation are these I think the woman is the 
two to each other? little girl’s mother. 


Why do you think so? Because they look alike. 


How are they dressed? The mother is dressed in 
white and the girl has 
a blue dress, which 
matches her merry 
eyes. 


Children’s Reaction: Oral Story-Telling. 


Have the children tell the story by topics: 
Madame Lebrun’s early life and painting. 
Her fame. 

The escape from Paris. 

How Madame Lebrun painted the picture of 
herself. 

Description of Madame Lebrun and her 
daughter. 

Why they look so happy. 


At the end of each discussion, allow a general 
questioning and criticism. 

As an example of the relation of picture study 
to the emotional and creative life of childhood, 
an interested elementary class originated the 
following play while studying “The Child 
Handel,” by Margaret I. Dicksee. The teach- 
ing steps were the same, but the children’s 
interpretation was unustally well expressed 
through dramatization. 


THE CHILD HANDEL 
A Play Written by the Art Class 


George Frederick Handel—A small 
boy who loves music. 

Mr. Handel—His father, who wants 
his son to become a lawyer. 

Mrs. Handel—George’s mother. 
Handel’s older? brother and _ his 
grandmother and grandfather. 

In the second scene, the characters 
should be dressed as they are in 
the painting, “The Child 
Handel.’ In the first and third 
scenes, George should be dressed 
as a schoolboy. 


Act I 
(Interior of living room of Handel home. Exit 
at right. Table and two chairs near front of stage 
at left. Several books strapped together on table. 
Mr. Handel sits near the table carefully examining 


Characters: 


Costumes: 
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a grade card which he holds in his hand. Thereisa 
serious look on his face. Suddenly he sits up 
straight and frowns. Strains of happy music 
reach his ear. He arises, goes to exit or door and 
calls.) 


Mr. Hanpet: George! George! George! 


GEORGE (from adjoining room): Yes, Father, 
I’m coming. (George puts his head in at door and 
pleads.) Please, Father, may I play just a little 
longer? 

Mr. HanpeEt: ‘Time for lessons, George. 


GEORGE (comes in and sorrowfully crosses to 
the table. He unstraps his books and prepares for 
study. Finally he exclaims in a sulky voice): 
I’d like to know why I have to waste my time 
on something I hate. I don’t get a bit of sense 
out of these horrid studies. 


Mr. Hanpet: Son, this report card shows that 
you must study harder. Why, you are at the 
foot of your class. You'll have to do better 
than this if you are to become a lawyer. 


Grorce: Father, I don’t want to be a lawyer. 
I want to be a musician. 


Mr. That’s just it. You spend all 
your time singing or playing upon that old 
harpsichord and your lessons are neglected. But 
this will be the end of that. (Rises angrily.) 
To-night. that harpsichord goes to the garret 
and you are not to touch it until you bring a 
good report home from school. 


GrorGE: Oh, no, no, not that! Anything 
but that! I'll study hard; only let me play. 
Father, please, oh, please! (Runs to his father 
pleadingly, but Mr. Handel quickly leaves the 
room. George throws himself into a chair and 
sobs bitterly.) 

Act II 


(A dark garret. There is an old piano in one 
corner. It is late at night. George Handel enters 
dressed in his night clothes and cap. Inside the 
room, he pauses for a moment, then feels his way 
to the old piano.) 


Grorce: How glad Iam to be back here! 
I’ve been coming here every night for weeks 
and no one suspects it, for when Father and 
Mother go to bed I am in bed pretending to be 
asleep. They frown if I even hum a tune in 
their presence, so I’ll stay here with my music 
until the first tint of dawn. 


(Handel seats himself at the piano and soon his 
fingers are flying over the keys playing the music 
which had been singing in his head all day long. 
He loses himself so completely in his music that 
he uses the pedal at its greatest volume, fairly flood- 
ing the garret with his happy compositions. Faint 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Campaigning Against Colds 


By F. Haze. PIerce 


—p-|HE Ferris School of Highland Park, Michi- 
Zhae| gan, during the past four years has built 
A+ | up a health program that has given the 
SeC| children w hat may be termed a “health 
ge Keeping in mind that even 


conscience.’ 
with the nursery child fundamental teaching 
should begin, a program was planned to start 
with the simple habits that could be honestly 
checked by the teacher. The whole scheme 
was carried through by a correlation of all depart- 
ments: physical training, the school nurse, the 
city Board of Health, the classroom teachers, 
and the art and auditorium teachers. As the 
value of milk drinking and dietetics had always 
been rather prominently brought before the chil- 
dren, a special campaign 
with one new idea was 
conducted each year. 

The first year was 


of posture. Through the 
physical training depart- 
ment pupils who had per- 
fect posture were chosen 
as models. The research 
reading class sent three- 
minute speech makers to 
each room to discuss 
good posture and its 
value. The models 
demonstrated perfect posture. Each month a 
teacher made posture her special thought. For 
instance, the speeches were made in October: 
in November, general tests of each pupil’s posture 
were made and corrective: exercises were given 
to children needing them; in December, the 
English teachers gave a series of lessons on 
posture; in January, posters were made by the 
children in the art department; February’s 
intensive work was in the corrective depart- 
ment and it included preparing a film ‘The 
Straight Road to Health,’ which was sponsored 
by the Board of Health and the Board of Educa- 
tion. The film was finally produced in May 
and has since been extensively shown by the 
Board of Health, as well as by the National 
Tuberculosis Society. 

The third year our interesting “colds campaign” 
was put on. It was indeed gratifying to observe 
the changed attitude which resulted on the spread- 
ing of this most fatal contagion. The following 


hood in the schools. 


Every year the so-called common cold, 
which is really a symptom of a deep- 
seated disease condition, takes toll of child- 
It is a health problem 
of vital interest to every mother and teacher. 

This account of a successful four-year 
campaign on the part of a public school 
executive which culminated in controlling 
colds 1s not only a notable accomplishment 
in health teaching, but a program which 
other schools may follow. 


plan was followed very definitely by the nurse: 
Each teacher was asked to send all children 
with colds to the nurse, the first thing in the 
morning. The data was kept as: 


Number of Colds among Children: 
Causes. Results. Time lost. 


In a school numbering about twelve hundred 
and fifty pupils there were eight hundred colds 
reported from November first to April first. 
Of these many were the same individuals who 
had colds several times during the season. — 


The Remedy Used: 
One hundred and fifty children with colds were 


excluded in_infec- 
tious stages. 
Each one was given 


instruction in: 

Proper treatment. 

Means of prevention. 

Ages. when colds were 

most prevalent. 

It was noted that the 
colds were fairly evenly 
distributed throughout 
the six grades housed in 
the building. These dis- 
coveries, not new to 
adults but with a new 
significance to the children, were made: 


Causes: 
Colds were most frequently 
members of own family. 
Overexposure to cold and dampness. 


Chronic colds were due to: 
Diseased tonsils and adenoids. 
Anzemic conditions. 
Children suffering from malnutrition. 


Over-weight children, as well as those under- 
weight have poor resistance. The main results 
noted from untreated colds were: enlarged 
glands, abscésses of the ear, infected eyes, tempo- 
rary deafness, sinus infection, bronchitis, and 
influenza. A record of time lost by these pupils 
amounted to two school years. To correlate 
as definitely as possible with the nurse, the 
hygiene teacher followed her results and gave a 
splendid course on colds, their prevention, cure 
and results. 
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The fourth year a special course in nutrition 
was given by a dietitian furnished by the Board 
of Health. A short resume of the nutrition 
course especially planned for the sixth and seventh 
grade children follows: 


Test, to determine what the class knew about 
nutrition: 
a. Digestion of foods. 
b. Absorption of foods. 
c. Uses of foods. This also brought in the 
source of certain foods, such as vita- 
mines. 


Minerals: 
a. Functions. 
b. Aids. 
ce. Sources. 


Body-Building Foods: 
Kinds, where found and in just what way they 
serve the body. 


Meal Planning: 

a. Regular menus covering several days were 
made out, trying to avoid too much 
repetition. 

b. A “play cafeteria” was made by pupils. 


Constipation and Laxative Foods: 
a. Causes and effects of constipation. 
b. Habits to improve. 
c. Foods especially good. 
d. Food habits to follow. 


The above campaigns were always planned in 
conjunction with the regular hygiene and physical 
training teachers as well as by the entire teach- 
ing force in all possible instances. Our health 
course stressed the following instruction on the 
part of the school nurse in connection with our 
attack upon school colds. 


Prevention: 
The most important thought in preventing 


colds is to keep the body in good physical 
condition by: 


a. At least eight hours sleep because of the 
bodily changes which take place during 
rest period. 

b. Wholesome food. The classes and function 
of each. 

c. Fresh air: 

— waking hours, being properly 
clad. 


Windows open during rest. 
. Change of temperature: 
Going from an overheated room into a 
cold one. 
Intestinal tract must always be kept open: 
Value of certain foods. 
Value of certain exercises. 


CHILDHOOD 


f. Exercise: 
Breathe deeply. 
Circulation of blood in throwing off 
impurities. 
g. Cleanliness, through bathing. 
h. Danger of infection from others. 
i. Value of throats kept in good condition: 
Family doctor should examine nose and 
throat once a year. 
Operation if necessary. 
Cure: 
a. Rest. 
b. Keep intestinal tract open. 
ec. Consult family physician. 
d. Exclusion from others. 
e. Care of sputum. 


Effect of Cold on System: 
a. Lowered resistance. 
b. One cold invariably follows another. 


Results noted from correlation of the hygiene 
department and nurse were: 

a. Twenty-five per cent decrease in total 
enrollment, in number of colds. 

b. Decrease in upper elementary grades ten 
per cent higher than in the lower ele- 
mentary grades. 

c. More primary pupils kept at home from 
school for treatment by parents. 


We had many results in the pupils’ mental 
attitude toward colds and their responsibility 
toward others which were manifested largely 
in the citizenship records. A general interest 
in the prevention and cure of colds was shown 
by the children throughout the building. The 
elementary pupils were always so disgusted with 
themselves or any classmates who were so care- 
less as to “catch cold.” -Each one seemed to 
feel that he had developed a new responsibility 
toward his playmates and that health laws 
could not be transgressed continually without 
the body paying for it in lowered resistance. 
Perhaps the one habit which was most noticeable 
at home was the feeling that proper sleep and 
plenty of air were absolutely necessary to good 
health. In many cases the child would directly 
trace his cold to remove the cause. The primary 
children were much more careful in the use of 
the handkerchief when they coughed or sneezed. 
Their parents reacted favorably and aided the 
children. There was a voluntary development 
of graphs to see who could go through the winter 
without a cold, and races were started between 
rooms to see which could report the most pupils 
without a cold all of one term. 


Various teachers, whose interest and help 
made our health campaign successful, worked 
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out procedures for their various grades. Cer- 
tain of these plans are practical and valuable 
enough to be used in other schools. 
Nursery and Kindergarten: 

Clean hands and face. 

Clean teeth. 


This may be worked out in any manner, such 
as— 
Child’s Name Habits Named Pins 
When a child has performed both health 


chores, he may take this pin (or badge) from the 1. 


poster and wear it for the day. 
Planned by Beatrice M. Reilly. 


HEALTH WorK DEVELOPED IN THE First GRADE 


Our health work in the first grade is neces- 
sarily simple. We endeavor to learn and keep 
habits of personal cleanliness in school that will 
carry over into the home. 

1. Aids: 

Running water in room, hot and cold. 

Wash basin. 

Soap. 

Paper toweling. 

Nail brush. 

Nail files. 

Hand lotion. 

Tooth paste. 


2. Every morning talk is partly a health talk. 


By observation and conversation constant 


interest is kept in: 
Care of teeth. 
Hair. 
Hands and face. 
Nails. 
Order and neatness in dress. 
Good posture. 
Proper hours of sleep in fresh air. 
Exercise. 
Proper food. 
3. Follow-up of 2: ” 


Children with dirty hands and faces not allowed 


to join class until clean. 
Untidy hair combed. 
Nails filed and cleaned. 


Neglected teeth cleaned by school dental 


hygienist. 
Parents of underweight children notified. 


4. Correlate with— 
Language, by: 
Conversation. 
Stories. 
Rhymes and poems. 
Arts, by: 
Pictures. 
Posters. 


Health and Hygiene: 


Talks on food. 
Proper kinds (breakfast, lunch, dinner). 
Mastication. 
Drinking quantities of water. 
Physical training. 
—Eva N. Peterson, 1st Grade. 


HEALTH PROJECT 
Procedure 


Classroom interest developed through corre- 
lation of health with the following subjects: 
a. Reading. 
Posters. 
Health books. 
b. Drawing. 
Free-hand illustration of stories read. 
ce. Hand work. | 
Ivory soap boats. 
d. Language. 

Conversation. 

Dramatization. Stories of King Arthur 
and his Round Table impressed on the 
class what was accomplished by these 
knights through perfect health. 


2. Health Book: 


a. Construction. 
Free-hand drawings of health pictures. 
Best one chosen for Health Book cover. 
b. Individual graphs. 
Each child constructs own. 
Points used for basis of graph. 
Clean hands and face. 
Clean teeth. 
Clean nails. 
Hair brushed. 
c. Use of graph. 
Dot placed opposite number of points 
actually made each day by each child. 


3. King of Health: 


a. Requirements. 
Perfect health habits for one week at 
least. 
Self-control. 
b. Duty. 
To mark each child’s health graph each 
day for a week. 


4. Materials used in Health Work: 


a. Dairy Products Co., Detroit. 
Posters, books on health. 
b. Proctor and Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 
Posters, books, sample soap. 
c. Colgates. 
Sample tooth paste. 
—Ellen Hathaway, 2d and &d Grades. 
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The Child Who ts Afraid 


By W. 8S. Taytor, Department of Psychology, Smith College 


ei4|EAR in children is of many kinds: fear of 
\ AI thunderstorms, fear of cellars, fear of cows, 

| of cats, of dogs, of men, of particular 
Wd | individuals, and so on. In some children 
-} such fears are found early, while others 
develop them later. Some of the fears last but a 
short time; some persist until the child grows up; 
some few may bother the individual during his 
entire life, making him miserablé whenever a cat 
appears, or a dog barks, or he finds himself on a 
high place. The fears which do thus persist, 
which fail to be “outgrown” as we say, are most 
important. When studied, they teach us sev- 
eral important things. 

We find, of course, that fears have origins; 
they start somewhere. Many of them begin with 
actual experience, fright from real stimuli; yet 
child terror may grow out of pure imagination, or 
develop from harmful stories which older children 
and even adults thoughtlessly use to force young- 
sters into doing what is desired. Fears so estab- 
lished are often outgrown. The child may dis- 
cover, for example, that there isn’t any black man 
in the cellar who is going to “get” him if he isn’t 
good. But if any fright stays with him long 
enough to become a part of his unconscious life, 
we may trace it to the attitudes manifested toward 
the child during his impressionable years, atti- 
tudes which are important for every mother and 
teacher to consider. 

There may be the attitude of teasing, as when 
older children seize upon a younger child’s 
timidity as an opportunity for advantage, pleas- 
ure in superiority, or fun in seeing his embarrass- 
ment. Older associates may set out to make the 
timid one ashamed of his fear, thinking that 
in this way he will be induced to get over it. 
Again, in an effort to cure the child of a given fear, 
the parent or guardian may simply forbid the 
child to fear; the order is given to “stop being 
afraid; and stop it now.” With some children, 
these attitudes of teasing, shaming and com- 
manding are effective, at ledst in connection with 
the milder fears. But with other children such 
methods, instead of being successful, only serve to 
shut the child up within himself, making him 
brood more than ever upon his dread, while at the 
same time he loses confidence in his advisers. 
Let us look a bit further, then, to see if there are 
no other and possibly better attitudes which can 
be taken. 


A method which is certainly less severe than any 
thus far mentioned, is the attitude of changing the 
subject, keeping the child’s mind off himself. 
This plan appears to be successful in a number of 
cases, probably because the emotion is not being 
practiced by dwelling upon it, while more desira- 
ble moods are being cultivated until the child 
grows past his fear, so to speak. Yet the very 
insistence with which such a child is often urged 
to think of something pleasant, may indirectly 
suggest to him that his fear is an emotion to be 
ashamed of, or even that it is morally wrong. In 
this case he again tends to become introspective; 
and especially if his questions about the source of 
his timidity are not frankly answered, he loses 
confidence in those who urge him to ‘forget it.’ 
He comes to feel that his elders are keeping some- 
thing from him; and this tends to break down his 
confidence in them. 

But how, then, may this emotional conflict in 
childhood be treated? 

Fortunately, there is yet another attitude that 
can be taken; the child’s fear may be explained 
away. This does not mean disguised or juggled 
away; it means allowing the truth to make the 
child free. The fear is dissolved by facts, by 
contrary emotions and stimulating interests. 
For example, the child who fears the cellar may be 
shown that no black man could live there, and 
that the cellar is a pleasant, cool place with inter- 
esting stone walls and very important uses. The 
child who fears cows can learn that many of them 
are even more timid than he, while the dangerous 
few can be easily avoided. Lightning, another 
common stimulus to child terror, can be shown as 
not disturbing to the great majority of citizens, 
and for very good reasons; it does not touch them. 
Thus the various fears of childhood may be rea- 
soned away, until the frightful becomes the inter- 
esting, likable, or at least commonplace. 

An important point is the matter of the prompt- 
ness of such re-education, for re-education it really 
is. The Scriptural injunction, “Let not the sun 
go down upon thy wrath,” applies to the mental 
hygiene of childhood. The individual who goes 
to sleep seething with rage, or trembling with 
fright, is giving such an emotion an excellent 
opportunity to ‘‘set,”’ to become firmly embedded 
in his mental life. If his activities during the 
days that follow are in other fields of interest 
altogether, the emotional fixation in which he 
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went to sleep may continue to lie dormant until 
aroused by a similar situation, when it recurs in a 
very stereotyped and bothersome fashion. On 
the other hand, the child who before going to sleep 
is led to reason out his fear, allows that reasoning 
to “‘set’’; so that when the old situation confronts 
him again, he is able to meet it this time in a rea- 
sonable fashion. An individual who follows this 
rule of balancing up his emotional accounts each 
day, as some one has expressed it, reasoning out 
his behavior problems promptly, understanding 
instead of fearing or blaming, thinking instead of 
feeling confusedly, is an individual who will avoid 
such mental scars as are left by permanent fears. 

This method of promptly substituting clear 
understanding for rankling emotion is one which 
permits of wide application. Not only fears need 
to be treated in this way; violent likes and dis- 
likes; undue admirations; extreme disgusts; 
excessive devotion to duty; total absorption in 
the life of mere recreation; preoccupation with 
some “wonderment” about life or its origin, or 
about the world in general which becomes an 
anxiety, all such unfortunate attitudes as these 
require individual treatment in the same general 
fashion, namely, through quick understanding and 
adequate reasonableness. 

That child is fortunate whose questions are 
honestly answered by people who themselves face 


facts frankly, who regard no subject as unworthy 
of honest thinking when occasion requires, and 
who are honest with regard to themselves. 
Insincerity in his elders’ thinking is very quickly 
sensed by the intelligent child; he soon comes to 
interpret it as being inevitable in social relation- 
ships, and is liable to regard his dishonest elders as 
obstacles rather than aids to his own growth in 
understanding. The child, on the other hand, 
who is surrounded by an atmosphere of open- 
minded, frank facing of all problems as they arise, 
has opportunity to develop that quality of “sweet 
reasonableness” which is so essential to wholesome 
mental life. 

This procedure is applicable to adults as well. 
All of us who have acquired habits of dread, 
lacking confidence in ourselves, shrinking from 
difficult tasks or avoiding contacts with people 
are often able, through recognizing the failing, to 
overcome it by a little deliberate practice and self- 
encouragement. When a fear is very persistent, 
it is often possible to effect a cure by tracing it 
back to its origin in the remote or recent past, for 
not all fixations of this character originate in 
childhood. Thus it is possible to reason out, in 
the present, an emotion that has been allowed to 
“‘set.”” In every case, this ideal of clear thinking 
and reasonableness is a good one for all stages of ° 
life. 


Lost Children 


By VioLteT ALLEYN STOREY 


I wonder if she’s really lost her children— 
That lady who has just moved in next door! 
She told my mother she had lost them lately 
And then she did not tell her any more. 


I wanted so to ask her if she’d hunted 

Through all her rooms before she came away. 
And if she’d looked in every new room also, 

To see if they weren’t hiding there in play. 


But mother started quick to talk of canning, 
And doing up green-gages in the fall, 

As if she thought that losing both your children 
Could hardly make much difference after all. 


Instead of saying, ‘Well, 


I’ll have to find them 


If you’ll excuse me for a little while,”’ 
That lady went right on unpacking dishes 
And looked at me with such a funny smile. 


—The New York Times. 
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Number Experiences 
for the Primary Grades 


The Cincinnati Public Schools, RANDALL J. Connon, Superintendent 


|T is not necessary or desirable to consider 

‘| drill in the teaching of number apart 
| from the social and industrial projects of 
first-grade children. Their daily uses for 
number in these activities will develop 
concepts. These activities include: counting 
and distributing materials, counting children 
and chairs for reading groups, counting carfares 
for a trip, pennies by 1’s and nickels by 5’s, find- 
ing date for the new day, finding pages in reader 
or story book, telling time, buying daily lunch 
checks. 

Verbal explanations confuse the child. Con- 
crete experiences in which he observes, manipu- 
lates, constructs, counts, groups, measures and 
compares, clarify the meanings of number, of 
form, and of units of measure. A fairly clear 
concept of “ten” will be acquired by the child 
who has repeatedly: counted and set up tenpins 
for a game, counted out ten children to play a 
game, measured 10” curtains for a playhouse 
window, sung and dramatized ‘Ten = Little 
Indians,”’ exchanged a dime for ten pennies or for 
two nickels when playing-bank. The language 
for his number concepts should be given to the 
child as each concept develops. Symbols should 
not be introduced until the corresponding num- 
ber idea is clear to the child. 

No standard tests and no ‘“‘test lessons,” 
question and answer, are necessary, as no stand- 
ard in attainment is required in this grade. 
Rather, we shall decide that arithmetic in the 
first grade shall be a matter of informal teaching. 
It shall have no definite place in the time sched- 
ule, but shall be taught incidentally as the need 
for it arises, and all number work during this 
transition period from the kindergarten to the 
primary shall be based upon the young child’s 
interests and needs. 


The aims of first-grade number shall be: 


To familiarize the child with the natural 
number activities that arise in his life situations. 

To develop definite number, size, form and 
arrangement concepts growing out of his daily 
experience. 

To give the child a mastery of words needed 
for these concepts. 


The child’s need for numbers may be defined as: 


To know how many, counting, grouping; to 
know how far, how long, how much, measuring; 
to know how large, comparing; to know how to 
use figures, reading and writing. 


This informal development of number in the 
child’s first year calls for even more definite 
objectives than if we advocated a daily schedule 
of exercises and problems. We need to study 
the mental attitude of the first-grade age level 
toward the subject. The average child of six 
to seven years may attain to the following out- 
comes in a year of school life: 


Arrangement Concepts 

Here, there. 
Before, behind. 
First, last. 


Form Concepts 
Circle, square, rectangle, triangle. 


High, low. 
Left, right. 
Above, below. 


Number Concepts 
First, second, third. 
Less, more. 


Much, little. 
Few, many. 


Size Concepts 
Half as much. 
Twice as much. 
More than. 
Less than. 


Big, little. 

Large, small. 

Wide, narrow. 

Long, short. 

Attitudes 

Sense of achievement. 
Readiness; the desire to undertake. 
Determination; the growing power to concentrate. 


Habits 
Accuracy and Order. 


The subject-matter of the first-grade number 
work may be: 


Counting: 1’s and 10’s to 100; 5’s to 25; 
2’s to 10. 
Number groups: 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 objects in ‘a 


group. 
Recognition of figures: 1 to 100. 

Writing number: 1 to 10. 

Measures: Inch, foot, yard; pint, quart, 
eupful; pound, half-pound; dozen, half- 
dozen; hour, day, month. 


| 

| 
= 


rate. 


Coins: Penny, nickel, dime, quarter, dollar. 
Making change: Pennies for nickel. Nickels 
or pennies for dime. 


Equipment may include: 


Standard 
Sand table and sand. 
Measuring cups and sand molds. 
Wall calendar with large figures. 
Number wheel. 
Shelves for store project. 
Twelve rulers with inch marking. 
Sign and price marker. 
Ten-foot jumping rope. 
Five bean bags. 
Ring toss. 
Target. 
Building blocks. 


Supplementary 
Dominoes. 
Large rubber ball. 
Two small rubber balls. 
Tenpins. 
Lotto. 
Parchesi (or India). 
Hailmann’s beads. 


’ Enlarged peg boards and pegs. 


Twelve sets stick printing. 
Embroidery hoops (8 sizes). 


The following activities that create a need for 
first-grade number may be arranged for: 


Counting Games. 
Bouncing ball. 
Jumping rope. 
Jack stones. 
Parchesi. 

Matching Games. 
Dominoes. 

Lotto. 
Sense Games. 
Bean bag. 
Ring toss. 
Tenpins. 

Hop scotch. 
Manipulative Games. 
Stringing beads. 

Peg board. 
Blocks. 
Paper chains. 
Rhythmic designs. 
Projects. 
Helping in classroom. 
Taking a trip. 
Dramatization. 
Making calendar, charts, posters, and borders. 
Construction. 
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Playing store. 
Flower sale, pop corn sale. 
Gardening. 
Number stories. 

Number Rhymes and Jingles. 
One, Two, Buckle My Shoe. 
Five Little Chickadees, etc. 


The primary “browsing” table for silent read- 
ing may be enriched by some books that tell 
number stories. Among these are: ‘First Jour- 
neys in Numberland,” Harris and Waldo; “First 
Year in Number,” Hoyt and Peet; ‘Pennies 
and Plans,” Moore; ‘Finger Plays,’’ Poulsson; 
Child’s Book of Number,” Stone. 

The second-grade child is ready for different 
objectives in his number work. We shall provide 
a wide variety of situations using the number 
experiences children already have, furnish new 
number experiences which will lead the chil- 
dren to solve with speed and accuracy such 
problems as they will meet in daily life, give 
opportunities for drill on number facts needed 
by the children for their own purposes, and 
develop in the children a self-dependent atti- 
tude in approaching new situations. 


The subject-matter may cover: 


Reading and writing numbers to 1,000. 
Counting by 1’s, 2’s, 5’s, 10’s. 
Measures: Inch, foot, yard. 
Pint, quart. 
Pounds, half-pound, quarter-pound. 
Minutes, hour, day, week, month, 
year. 
Dozen, half-dozen. 
Penny, nickel, dime, quarter, half- 
dollar, dollar. 
Forty-five combinations in addition. 
Eighty-one combinations in subtraction. 
Multiplication and division of 2’s, 5’s, 10’s. 
Practical knowledge of form and terms: square, 
triangle, circle, rectangle. 


Meaning of +, X, —, =, $, ¢; add, subtract, 
sum, difference, remainder, less (minus), 
equals. 


Useful equipment includes: 


Standard 
Three standard yardsticks. 
Twenty-four foot rulers with half-inch markings. 
Standard scales and weights. 
Pint and quart measures. 
Toy money. 
Clock face. 
Calendar with large, clear figures. 
Three to six sets of dominoes. 
Target. 
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Ring toss. 
Number wheel. 


Supplementary 
Sign and price marker. 
Sets of shelves for playing store. 
Embroidery hoops: 3, 5, and 8 inch hoops. 
Tenpins. 
Parchesi. 
Lotto. 
Flinch. 
Uncle Wiggley Game. 


Second-grade activities in number may be 
developed under the following classifications: 


PROJECTS 
Playing Store. 

Buying and selling. 

Addition, subtraction, multiplication. 

Bills of sale —$—¢. 

Price marking —¢— advertising. 

Coins: Penny, nickel, dime, quarter, half- 
dollar, dollar. 

Bakery: Emphasizes dozen, half-dozen. 

Dry goods: Inch, foot, yard, half-yard. 

5¢ and 10¢ store: Pennies, nickels, dimes. 

Fruit stand: Dozen, half-dozen, pound, pint, 
quart. 

Self-serve grocery: Budgeting: 25¢ to spend, 
etc. 

Toy shop: Budgeting spending money. 

Playing Bank. 

Writing deposit slip. 

Writing checks. 

Cashing checks: 
money?” 

Dimes in packages: 

Nickels in packages: 


“How do you want your 


Counting by 10’s. 
Counting by 5’s. . 


The above is not to be interpreted as material 
for instruction concerning banking. Starting 
a class bank with the same amount of toy money 
for each child, writing the amount of toy money 
for each child, writing the amount on a paper 
called a deposit slip, merely defines the fact 
that the bank takes care of your money, that 
it does not give you money. Writing down the 
amount he wishes to draw out for use (the check) 
seems natural and right to the child. The 
question, ‘“How do you want your money?” leads 
the child to originate various combinations: for 
instance, two dimes, one nickel, for a check for 
25¢, or 10 plus 10 plus 5. 


Furnishing the Play House. 
Measuring: Inch, foot. 


Roman numerals I to XII. 
Curtains for windows. 
Rug for floor. 
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Paper for wall. 

Furniture. 

Mats for picture frames. 

Cover for table. 

Shelf paper. 

Clock and clock face. 

Dressing Dolls. 

Measuring. 

Buying goods. 

Making patterns. 

Gardening. 

Measuring. 

Beds. 

Parallel rows. 

Records, month, date, season. 

Excursions. 

Saving money for Zoo Day. 

Number of children. 

Gate tickets. 

Car tickets. 

Time of special cars. 

Budgeting spending money. 

Sales: Real sales and real money. 
Candy sale. 

Flower sale. 

Gift shop. 

Parties, Pageants, Festivals. 
Harvest Home 
Christmas 
Valentine 

Post Office. 
Counting by 2’s, use 2-cent stamps. 

Use of ordinals. 

Addressing, sorting and distributing mail. 

Use of rows of desks as Fourth Street, Sixth 
Street, etc. Use central aisle as dividing 
line, calling others East Sixth Street, West 
Second Street, etc. 

Use of individual desks, as house, No. 7, etc. 

Auditorium. 

Buying and selling tickets. 

Use of ordinals. 

Number of row. 

Number of seat. 

Number of act on program. 


Furnish best opportunities for 
number. 


It is obvious that the projects here suggested 
will define to the child his needs, the meaning 
and usefulness of number, and even develop those 
number facts and processes which his daily 
living demand; but they can scarcely be counted 
upon to furnish the necessary drill for develop- 
ing automatic skills and habits which his present 
and future life demand. Drill to be effective 
must be frequent, rapid, interesting, brief. It 
must progress step by step in difficulty. It must 
present an adequate variety of stimuli until the 
number fact is mastered. Such a technic in drillis 
best met by number games. 
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*Essentials in the educational game are: the 
spirit of fun, a goal to be reached by an individual 
or group, a clear understanding of the game 
by each child, a knowledge of the needed com- 
binations, planning by class, convenience of 
materials, and ability to give commands and to 
take commands, keep score and compare results, 
and rapid action. 


The following are offered as suggestive types 
of games: 

Blind Man’s Buff. Played by nine, thirteen, 
or seventeen children. Eight children form a 
circle; one child in the center is blindfolded. 
Lines are drawn from the center to each child 
in the circle. Each child is given a number. 
The blind man states a number (Ex. ‘‘4”’). Then 
he turns and taps the floor. He touches a line 
leading to 6. Child No. 6 says ‘10.” Blind 
man says, “I caught you, 6.” Children clap 
hands if he answers correctly, if not they shout, 
“No.” Three successes enable him to choose 
a new Blind Man. Three ‘“No’s’” put him out. 

Catch the Ball. Children, each having a num- 
ber from 1 to 9, form a circle. One child steps 
into the circle with a ball, and throws it up into 
the air calling a number larger than his own. 
The child, whose number when added to the 
number of ‘the child throwing the ball gives the 
sum of the number called, runs forward to catch 
the ball. If he catches it, he is the next player. 
If he fails, he loses his turn. 

Tenpins. Tubes made from strawboard may 
be used. These are placed on the floor in a circle. 
Two children choose sides. A player from one 
side throws a soft rubber ball and knocks down 
as many tubes as he can. A child from each 
side keeps score. When the game is finished, 
the two columns are added to find out which 
side had the larger. A tube may score, 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, or whatever number the group may determine. 

Scoring Game. Material: Two boxes each con- 
taining ten cards each bearing a number from 1 
to 10. The players choose sides. ‘The leaders 
station themselves in front of the players, each 
picking a card from his box. The players in 
turn give the sum of the two cards held up by 
the leaders. A scorekeeper stationed at the 
board keeps score, giving each right answer a 
certain score, as the group has decided upon. 
The side having the largest score wins the game. 

Animal Game. Players: Two, three, or four 
children, each choosing the name of an animal. 

Material: Cards with number combinations 
to be drilled. Divide cards among players. 
Each player places his pack of cards face down- 
ward in front of him. Each in turn places one 


*“QOutline on Games and Drills in Arithmetic,’”’ Frances Jenkins, 
The University of Cincinnati. 
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card from his pack face upward on the table. 
If two players have combinations with the 
same number, they call the answer and the 
animal name of the one having the same com- 
bination. The one saying it first gives the card 
to the slower player. The player who gets rid 
of all his cards first wins the game. 

Scoring Game. Addition. Draw two parallel 
horizontal lines on the blackboard. Between 
them write the number which is to be drilled 
upon. Above the line write all the numbers 
from 1 to 10, in columns of 4. Below the line 
write the sums of the numbers above the line 
and the number to be drilled. Two children 
stand at the board with pointers. The teacher 
points to one of the numbers above the 
line, giving the sum of that number and the 
number to be drilled upon. The one who 
points first receives a score. 

Dominoes. ‘The dominoes are placed down on 
the table for a bone yard. Each child takes 5 
dominoes, concealing the numbers from the 
other players. One holding the highest double 
number plays first. Each in turn matches num- 
bers and can play to either end. If a player 
cannot match either end, he draws one from the 
bone yard. If it is the desired number, he may 
play it. If not, he keeps it. A 5 on the end of 
the line scores five for the child who played it. 
When both end numbers make a sum of 5 or 10, 
the last player scores that sum. The score may 
be raised by playing doubles, crosswise, and 
counting their sum for the end number. When 
all the dominoes of any player are used, the game 
is over and the score is counted. 

Number rhymes and stories as follows will 
be found useful in this drill: 

“Sixty seconds make a minute. 
How much good can I do in it? 
Sixty minutes make an hour. 
I’ll do all that’s in my power. 
Four and twenty hours a day. 
Time for study, work and play.” 
—Primary Number Projects, Losh & Weeks. 


Song of the Kitchen Clock 

“Tick-tock, tick-tock, 

Hear the song of the kitchen clock. 

To and fro the pendulum swings, 

Loud the sound of the brass gong rings, 

One, two, three, four. 

Clear is the voice as in days of yore. 

Five, six, seven, eight. 

His face is bright and his hands point straight. 

Nine, ten, eleven, twelve; 

Noon has come, ’tis the hour of twelve. 

Tick-tock, tick-tock, 

Hear the song of the kitchen clock.” 


—Riley & Gaynor. 
(Continued on page 59) 
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Notebooks and 


Charts 


in leaching English | 


By Bursank Harpinea, The Woodward School, Boston 


®INY kind of notebook can be made to 
7WX%| answer the desired purpose, but there 
is no more successful medium for a well- 
rounded year of achievement than a large 
2! loose-leaf book, about 8” x 11” that will 
take the regular composition paper, an average 
map and drawing paper large enough to hold a 
complete picture-story. This is primarily an 
English notebook, but at the end of two months 
it will have served a variety of developments. 

It is wise to provide good colored pictures of 
a suitable size for the first few lessons. There 
will always be a steady demand for them from 
some of the class, but almost at once the children 
will begin to bring their own illustrations or 
draw original designs from which to make the 
text of the lessons. The value of a picture is 
threefold. It saves time by giving the class 
something tangible to think about; it is an 
inspiration to the child who lacks originality, 
and an impulse to the imaginative mind; and 
there is an incentive to concentration in the 
close scrutiny of the illustration from which sen- 
tences are to be made. 

Lessons based on the pictures may be carried 
on from the simple teaching of the four kinds of 
sentences through the introduction to parts 
of speech, direct quotations, appositives, and 
many other subjects. Reiteration is stressed 
naturally by writing four sentences about each 
picture under the new headings, each a different 
kind, but containing the nouns, pronouns, adjec- 
tives, adverbs, or verbs underlined. Suppose a 
child has a picture of the ‘‘Mayflower,”’ mounted 
according to his taste at the upper right, upper 
center, or in the middle of the page which is 
headed Nouns. The following sentences may 
accompany it: 


Common Nouns 


Declarative A baby was born on the ship. 
(Person) 

Interrogative Is the ocean often rough? 
(Place) 

Imperative Paint the quarter-board black. 
(Thing) 

Exclamatory What a wind! 


PROPER 
Declarative Peregrine White was born on the 
(Special Person) ship. 


Interrogative Is the Atlantic Ocean often rough? 
(Special Place) 


Imperative Paint the quarter-board with Wil- 
(Special Thing) lett’s Waterproof Paint. 
Exclamatory How warm the Gulf Stream is! 


The exclamatory sentence may be either a 
person, place, or thing. It is well to keep the 
order of the sentences exactly as it was learned, 
the declarative, interrogative and imperative 
sentences together, until the spelling as well as 
the meaning and usage have become mechanical. 

At. the first discussion of a new subject, in 
order to spare the notebooks possible mistakes 
or erasures, a large picture attractively mounted 
may be shown to the class as a whole, and used 
as an example for an oral or written lesson with 
as much help as is necessary. The competition 
for interesting ideas should be very keen, a 
thoughtful sentence receiving more credit than 
a haphazard statement. If a bound book is 
used, the last half of it, or better still, a separate 
composition book should be used for the-other 
classes of the week in which story titles and 
ideas, vocabulary hints, and expansion of sen- 
tences are suggested and developed; but the 
loose-leaf book will record each day’s work as it 
progresses. When the geography or history 
hour has been overflowing with the magic of 
exploration, the thrill of valor, or the romance of 
the past, let it spill over into the English note- 
book and create characters or scenes to fit the 
mood of the moment. Individuality dares to 
express itself on paper, and the revelations of 
the intimate notebook are of tremendous help 
to a teacher who wants to encourage originality 
and strengthen weaknesses. 

A welcome reward for quick and accurate 
work is the privilege of working in the notebook, 
and spare moments before school are frequently 
used to color an illustration, decorate a map, or 
add a stanza to a growing poem. The book of 
one child who had not signed for the special 
drawing class revealed amazing little sketches 
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allover her maps. Tiny Japanese ladies squatted 
opposite each other drinking tea in the shadow 
of Fujiyama; Chinese laborers were cutting rice 
on the Mongolian peninsula; the separate parts 
of the coffee plant, blossom, and bean were 
drawn perfectly in the center of Brazil; seals 
rested on ice cakes in the Arctic. There was 
hardly a country without some indication of 
its industries. Her advent in the art class was 
undoubtedly the beginning of a career which will 
touch fame. Her stories were led gently along 
the ways of travel and exploration, and from 
contact with long, hard words that were necessary 
for the fulfilment of her ideas, she grew from a 
poor speller into a very good one. 

In many instances the more freedom a child has 
in his choice of work, the more work he will do, 
and the chances for the teacher to guide and 
help him are doubled when she follows his inclina- 
tion as much as possible. The chart posted 
either as a weekly or monthly bulletin is at once 
a concession to this love of free endeavor on the 
part of the children and a lever of control in the 
hands of the teacher. A monthly chart gives 
greater scope, of course, allowing the most 
capable students to advance perceptibly, and 
offering a generous amount of time in which 


‘slower workers can accomplish the required 


assignments. The one danger with the small 
proportion of the latter class of students is that 
they will fall lamentably far behind, thinking 
they have ample time to catch up before the 
month is ended. In this case, a separate chart 
must be posted after the first week for the 
dilatory members of the class, giving them only 
weekly lessons for which they will be held strictly 
accountable. 

To continue the idea of the lessons previously 
considered, the English chart for the month 
might have the following headings: 


Nouns Pronouns Test Composition Book Report 


There are two squares in each column which 
is as long as the list of names at the right hand 
side, and as soon as the assignment has been 
finished in any subject, the child makes a check 
in the first square of the line parallel with his 
name. If the work is correct, the teacher makes 
a red check, or an “Ac,” in the second square, 
but until all mistakes are thoroughly understood, 


the work is not marked “Accepted” on the chart. 


In regard to the test, printed copies may be 
given to the pupil when he feels that he is ready 
for the review, and the education of judgment 
moves on apace. The timid child who delays 
the test until he is mechanically letter-perfect 
and then approaches it with dread, only to 
find friendly words and directions, immediately 
takes heart and uses less time in future prepara- 
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tion. The over-confident ones who trust to 
skim through life with a minimum of effort 
find themselves held up while a more careful 
survey of past responsibilities instills into their 
minds some of the rules by which they have 
heretofore been unimpressed. 

The chart also solves one of the greatest 
problems a teacher has to meet, that of a reason- 
ably quiet classroom. Perhaps no two students 
are at work on the sameassignment. Their papers 
have been corrected or accepted outside of 
recitation hours, and their chief interest is to 
forge ahead as quickly as possible toward the 
end of that month’s demands. There is no 
question of catching or of holding attention. 
If one child has been inattentive during an oral 
lesson, he meets obstructions now and then, 
and decides that he will listen well the next 
time. Each person in the room is bent on his 
own individual achievement. 3 

The composition requirements need strictly 
personal help, and except for a weekly class 
discussion of various merits and constructive 
suggestions, the only possible assistance of any 
value must come from individual conferences. 
Through checking up the written work which 
has been submitted, it is not difficult to choose a 
number of children who are far enough along in - 
technical assignments to spare time for a little 
coaching on original work. To eliminate any 
confusion in the room, their names are written 
on the board or posted plainly so that each one 
may go in turn to the teacher’s table, which is 
located well away at one side of the room. Very 
often the concentration of the children will be 
so complete that the third or fourth one on the 
list will have to be gently called from his absorp- 
tion, or skipped entirely if the nature of the 
conference is not important enough to displace 
the other task. 

A thorough study of the Dalton plan will 
supply many inspiring plans even for schools 
which cannot, through certain established poli- 
cies, adopt the system in its entirety, and with 
a little originality varied notebook methods 
may be worked out and adapted to almost any 
situation in the teaching of English. 

The study and writing of poetry is making a 
large place for itself in the modern curriculum; 
if the atmosphere of the classroom invites it, a 
surprising amount of orginal verse will appear 
under pictures, between stories, and _ boldly 
on separate pages of the notebook. This tend- 
enecy toward verse-making usually has to be 
encouraged with all possible tact, and the very 
best way is to assume that every single person 
is a poet at heart. Surprise should be openly 
manifested if a child has never written a stanza or 
two. Where we meet metrical endeavor with 
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pleasant astonishment, we may drive this shy 
and furtive talent back into the mysterious and 
remote places of the child’s spirit from whence it 


timidly emerged. 


Be sure, then, to expect poetry in the English 


notebooks, and 
if your sympa- 
thy and efficien- 
cy are equal to 
the probable de- 
mands on both, 
make a place for 
its recognition 
on the charts. 
I say poetry, for 
it is time enough 
to draw the line 
between jingles, 
verse, and real 
poetry when the 
children have 
acquired the 
habit of rhym- 
ing audibly and 
happily. It is 
not essential 
that the teacher 
be a successful 
poet. Sheneeds 
only to know 
how the child 
feels when he has 
a poem inside 
his mind, and be 
willing and in- 
terested to help 
him find such 
words for it that 
he will be de- 
lighted with his 
endeavor. The 
right word, a 
quaint and un- 
expected twist 
to a phrase, the 
change of the 
hard word at 
the end of the 
line to one which 
rhymes more 
harmoniously, 
and most impor- 
tant of all, 
never-failing be- 


lief in poetry as an art, these are our necessary 


qualifications. 


Through reading and keen appreciation of 
the text comes the desire to write; more surely 
with poetry than with any other kind of original 
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Of Timely Interest in the 


Magazines 


TRUTH AND FALSEHOOD 


By SIDONIE MATSNER GRUENBERG, in “‘Children’’ for November 

“A great deal of difficulty can be avoided if we recognize 
that it takes the child a long time to learn to express 
himself accurately; and that he can learn this only after 
he has learned to see clearly.” 


POINTS ON CHILD BEHAVIOR 
By LAWSON G. LOWREY, M.D., in “Child Welfare Magazine” for November 
“Cultivate calmness. Do not fuss at the child. Give 
him peace—an opportunity to do things and learn for 
himself. Use your common sense. Remember your own 


childhood.”’ 


PLAY, THE ARCHITECT OF MAN 


By“JOSEPH LEE, in “‘Survey Graphic’’ for November 


‘‘Play, under proper leadership and governed by the 


right tradition, is the great teacher of moral conduct. . 


It is obedience to these play voices that constitutes the 
serious element in work—distinguishes the profession from 
the chore.” 


TEACHING FAMILY AND COMMUNITY 
RELATIONSHIP 


By MARCIA ELIZABETH TURNER, in “Journal of Home Economics’’ 
for November 


“The teacher who knows and loves young people will 
train herself to be consciously alert for individual and 
group problems of social adjustment that come to the 
surface continually in the hours she spends with her 
classes.” 


wt 


anthology. 


these poetic thoughts. 


(Continued on page 60) 


composition, is the creative impulse fed and 
matured. The value of the notebook is recog- 
nized as a means of studying the poets. 
several children have learned some of Long- 
fellow’s poems, ask them if they have ever seen 


After 


his picture. 
Where did he 
live? Did he 
have any chil- 
dren who, like 
Christopher 
Robin, wanted 
him to write 
poetry? They 
will take the 
greatest pride 
and joy in the 
little penny or 
two-cent pic- 
tures which 
show the poet, 
his home, his 
three children, 
and the arm- 
chair made from 
the village chest- 
nut tree. Let 
them arrange 
these pictures in 
their notebooks 
according to in- 
dividual taste. 
The writing les- 
son is not dull 
if they are copy- 
ing some poem 
by a writer they 
can hereafter 
recognize and 
talk about. 
Little items of 
interest looked 
up at home or 
in the library 
will add to the 
value of the 
book. A bit of 
original verse 
made to fit some 
pattern of 
rhythm especial- 
ly liked should 
receive extra 
commendation. 


Thereis a definiteness about one’s own poetry note- 
book that cannot be approached by any published 
The child knows with lasting knowl- 
edge his chosen loved poems, and the creators of 
Deep grooves for memory 


Mealtime Should Be 


a Happy Time 


By Haze E. Frasca, B.S., R.N., Supervisor, Preschool Department, Infant Welfare Society of Minneapolis 


ApiARY just won’t eat; I don’t know what 
Wii] is the matter with her. It takes her 
W/ 4] two hours to eat a slice of toast at home, 
Kas} and she eats boiled potatoes and cab- 
*~“} bage at the neighbor’s in one-half the 
time and likes it.” This statement was made 
at one of our preschool clinics by Mary’s mother, 
with four-year-old Mary an interested listener. 
How little the mother realized that she, not 
the child, was at fault due to her lack of knowl- 
edge of the fundamentals of child psychology! 
One of the most baffling problems in home train- 
ing is getting children to : 
eat when, what, and 
where they should. Many 


fruit, bread and butter, or a glass of milk. 
The correct introduction of solid foods into 
the diet is the second step in the program which 
leads to the formation of good, permanent 
eating habits. When the baby spits out the new 
cereal or vegetable, it may not be because he 
dislikes them or that they disagree with him, 
but only because of the newness of the flavor 
and the feeling of the texture. The inexperi- 
enced mother interprets this as an indication 
that the flavor of the food is distasteful, and 
takes it away. Each time this is done it becomes 
more difficult to intro- 

duce new foods to the 


of the difficulties can be 


‘ avoided by the establish- 


ment in babyhood of cor- 
rect eating habits, thus 
laying a foundation for 
the consistent building 
and reinforcing of these 
health habits through the 
years. 

The first weeks of a 
baby’s life are devoted to 
what is known as the 
“routine day” which 
involves regularity in 


The Infant Welfare Society of Minne- 
apolis 1s an interesting example of a city 
at work in preschool and parental educa- 
tion. While it stresses health in its clinics 
and home contacts, the mental attitude of 
both child and parent, so essential for the 
harmonious growth of child life, is 
influenced. “Your Child,” a pamphlet 
addressed to fathers and mothers, is dis- 
tributed by the Society as one of its helps in 
understanding the behavior problems of 
the home. 

We are fortunate in presenting the 
psychology of appetite in childhood from 
the findings of this organization. 


baby. New articles of 
diet should be presented 
with confidence on the 
part of the mother. The 
mother must expect the 
baby to eat what she 
gives him. Feelings of 
doubt and fear of a strug- 
gle are rapidly sensed by 
the child and often result 
in undesirable reactions. 
A common mistake is to 
expect large amounts of 
the new food to be eaten 
the first time. tea- 


bathing, exercising, eat- 

ing and sleeping. The 

first step is a definite three or four hour feeding 
schedule. When the schedule is changed to 
three meals a day, regularity of time and place will 
be more easily maintained due to the preceding 
training. The child soon understands that cer- 
tain preparations, such as laying the bright 
table cover, bringing out the bowl with an attrac- 
tive picture, the small spoon and fork, placing 
the chair and tying the yellow duck bib, mean 
food. If a child refuses to eat at mealtime, he 
should not be humored by being allowed to lunch 
when hungry; and neighbors and relatives must 
learn that the much relished, but unwholesome, 
cookie or candy are forbidden sweets between 
meals. If a lunch is given, it is best to serve it 
regularly each day in the form of a small fourth 
meal. The desirable foods for this meal are 


spoonful or taste is suffi- 

cient, increasing gradu- 
ally until the regular amount is given. Children 
sometimes become bored with the monotony of 
the same foods. This can be avoided by cooking 
and serving the food in different ways, and 
giving a variety as soon as a choice is allowed. 
Withholding a desired food until the end of the 
meal often supplies the necessary stimulus to a 
lagging appetite. 

Mealtime should be a happy time for the young 
child who is served at a table of his own, or for 
the older child who eats at the family table. 
Young children should not be expected to sit 
quietly through a meal with adults, listening 
to conversation about topics in which they are 
not interested, and watching the adults enjoy 
foods which they cannot have. The ideal diet 
for grown-ups includes but few foods which are 
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32 AMERICAN 
not included in a child’s diet, but until everyone 
realizes the value of simple food habits, it is bet- 
ter to serve children at their own table. One 
taste of the undesirable often leads to the plead- 
ing and whining which is so difficult to control. 
Serving foods of decided flavor, such as salad 
dressings, pickles, and pastries in the diet, even 
in small amounts, lessens the appetite for plain 
foods. 

Dr. Smiley and Margaret Gray Blanton, in 
their recent book “Child Guidance,” advise 
that children under eight or nine years should 
eat at the family table only on rare occasions, 
and as a special privilege. The complaint that 
it is inconvenient to feed the children before the 
family sit down can be solved by arranging an 
attractive table in the kitchen where the child 
can eat while mother is finishing the preparation 
of the family meal. The modern kitchen, with 
its built-in breakfast alcove, is one of the pleas- 
antest rooms in the house. Haste and confusion 
should be absent at mealtime, also the other 
extreme of playing with food and dallying at 
the table. It is necessary that a definite time 
be allowed for eating the meal; thirty minutes 
is the average used in our clinics. If the meal 
is not eaten during the allotted time it should be 
removed and no food given until the next regular 
mealtime. Children enjoy feeding themselves. 


This can be taught if the mother overlooks the 


spillings, the awkwardness and slowness which 
are an inevitable part of the process of learning 
to eat. In all processes of learning there is a 
period of muscular development and motor 
co-ordination through which the child must 
pass before he can efficiently perform the task. 

The physical and mental condition of the child 
definitely influences his interest in eating. . Fresh 
air, sunshine and exercise are necessary to 
stimulate the appetite. Physical causes, such 
as the onset of a cold or illness which the mother 
does not recognize and at which time the child 
has been forced or urged to eat, often result in 
such problems as refusal to eat without being 
fed, the necessity for urging, coaxing, and even 
bribing. An extreme example of bribing came 
to our attention in a clinic a short time ago 
when a mother said a penny used to be enough 
reward to get Dick to eat his meal, but now they 
have to “go as high as a dollar.” Fatigue may 
be the cause of a general lack of appetite; short 
rest periods before meals often ‘accomplish 
wonders,” especially with children who are adjust- 
ing to school activities. An early, regular bed 
hour is a necessary accompaniment of these 
rest periods. 

Happy moods usually mean good appetites. 
A quiet game or a story before meals will calm 
the nervous, overactive child and bring about 
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a healthy emotional tone. Quite the opposite 
is the reluctant, stubborn reaction caused by the 
abrupt interruption of a child’s plans. It is 
necessary to give children “time to shift,” 
allowing a short interval in which the child may 
adjust himself to the new command, rather than 
expect immediate obedience. A mother can 
create a calm, cheerful atmosphere by assuming 
a matter-of-fact attitude. Avoid fussing, threat- 
ening or a discussion of the foods on the table, 
except to speak favorably of them. 

When the child eats at the family table, the 
responsibility for good food habits extends 
from the mother to the whole family, because of 
the imitative tendencies of young children. 
Special likes and dislikes should not be discussed. 
Jimmy refused to eat cooked cereal because his 
father did not eat it, but when Jimmy ate his 
breakfast after father had gone to the office, 
there was no difficulty. The problem in this 
case was solved by getting father to eat cereal, 
so that now he and Jimmy eat breakfast together 
and the once disliked food is an indispensable 
part of the meal. 

It is evident that feeding problems are numer- 
ous and varied. Perhaps a certain meal is 
refused. Perhaps cereals, or vegetables, or milk 
are the stumbling block. Perhaps the amount 
eaten is not sufficient. Whatever the problem 
it is necessary that it be analyzed to find out 
where the trouble lies and how to overcome it. 
The following are some of the suggestions used 
in our work with the preschool child: 

When certain meals are refused: 

1. Follow a regular schedule. 

2. Allow no eating between meals. 

3. Give a cool, stimulating bath or outdoor 
play before breakfast to give an appetite 
for that meal. 

4. Give rest periods of complete relaxation 
before meals, if the child has been play- 
ing strenuously, is too fatigued, or too 
excited to eat. 

Ways of tempting children to drink milk: 
. Drinking through straws. 
. Pouring from small pitcher into a small cup. 
. Using a colored tumbler. 
. Putting a shellacked picture on the bottom 
of the glass. 
. Using vegetable coloring matter. 
. Flavoring with vanilla or chocolate syrup. 
. Using glass measuring cup. 
Methods of using milk: 
1. Soups. 
a. Meat stock. 
b. Vegetable water. 
c. Vegetable put through a sieve. 
Dilute with milk or thicken with white 
sauce. 
(Continued on page 60) 
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Artists Every Child Should Know 
PORTRAIT OF ARTIST WITH HER DAUGHTER _ Painted by Madame Vigee Lebrun 
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Decorative Art for Every Child 


By Louise D. TEssin 


»|ANUARY suggests leafless trees and bar- 
ren fields, snow-covered hills, cedars 
ee blanketed with snow, old fences and a 
“3 4 frozen creek. Perhaps a snow scene may 
7} be chosen from history or literature, a 
sentry in Valley Forge, the covered wagon 
camps at Donner Lake, Esquimo scenes with 
northern lights, skating 
figures or sleigh-ride 
parties of your own 
experience. Such _pic- 
tures as these make up 
splendidly as illustra- 
tions for calendars. 
Snow in these pictures 
is painted with tempera 
white poster paint mixed 
with a little yellow or 
faint blue violet, so that 
the whiter accents may 
show on thesnow. Paint 
all parts with flat color. 
It sometimes adds much 
to outline all parts with soft pencil or painted 
line. 

The accompanying illustrations sugge*t the 
house brown, deeper on right side, yellowand orange 
at windows, orange-brown doors, red-orange 
chimney, trees dark green and blue-green, and 
sky blue-gray. The pine cone is orange-brown, 
twig in blue-grays, needles in various 
greens, painted on tan construction 
paper. 4 

To effect falling snow cut a 
mask of scratch paper just 
large enough to 
show the illustra- 
tion through the 
opening. Paint | 
an old ecut- 


carrying them out. 


well as the school. 


Through this department of AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD a course in art training, with 
inspiration for practical application in 
child life, is offered. 
poseful problems will be presented for 


Miss Tessin wishes to stress the educa- 
tional value of child art in the home as 
Letters addressed to 
her in care, The Milton Bradley Company, 
74 Park Street, Springfield, Mass., will 
receive her personal attention. 


down toothbrush with white poster paint, hold 
it perpendicularly over the opening, and stroke 
over the bristles toward you so spatters fall 
on the paper. Spattered snow may also be 
applied to illustrations colored with pressed 
crayons. 

How many of us make real use of the splendid 
possibilities of stick, pen- 
cil, potato or linoleum 
prints for decorating the 
many problems that occur 
throughout the school 
year? The very method 
that will produce a mul- 
tiple of uniform prints, 
save time, and offer neat 
and attractive results, is 
too often neglected. Plan 
an application of this 
idea to the craft paper 
protector covers for the 
books this new term, to 
speciai booklets for com- 
position work, book linings, book plates, gift 
cards, and cut paper projects. Stick printing 
outfits for school use are very inexpensive. Good 
designs may be cut from ordinary pencils, 
matches, scraps of linoleum glued to wooden 
blocks, or the common potato. Small linoleum 
blocks in various sizes are also very cheap. 

. Print on squared manila paper 

E> washed over with a color, or on paint- 
ed border bands and panels. A small 
(2e square of woolen cloth, or a blot- 
Gm ter saturated with color, will 
serve as a printing 

shy pad. Use ordi- 

nary water color, 
tempera paint, or 
dye for printing. 


Attractive and pur- 
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FOR THE JANUARY CALENDAR 


Illustrations for January stories about the snowball 
battle, and the fun you had at Christmas time out of 
doors, will take on a real wintry air when finished with 
snowflake spattering. 


Flan a New Year’s card to be decorated in this same 
manner. Colors should be bold at all times, because 
snowflakes will soften the entire scheme. 


The pine cone may have snow lodged on its twig and 
snowflakes spattered over it. 


Designs by Louise D. Tessin 


SPATTER 
THROUGH 

MASK ONTO 
WLUSTRATIO 


BRUSH FOR 
TERING 
SPATTER! 


KNIFE 
A 


MARK CONE 
INTO GRADED 
SECTIONS..... 
DEVELOP EACH 
SECTION SEPARATELY 


APPLY WHITE 

PAINT TO TOOTH 

GRuUSH 

ORDINARY PAINT MASK 
BRusH 


PAINTED PICTURE 
PICTURE MOUNTED UNDER COLORED tl 
MASK 


THIS MAY BE REPEATED AGAIN IN TONAL 
PAPER, & THEN MOUNTED UNDER 
CONSTRUCTION PAPER. 

4% CHOOSE COLORS TO HARMONIZE wiTH 
PAINTED PICTURE. USE LITTLE PASTE AND 
ALONG TOP EDGES ONLY. 

IT WILL BE EASIER FOR THE PRIMARY 
PUPILS TO PASTE PAINTINGS ONTO INSTEAD 
OF UNDER MOUNTINGS. 


LOUISE.O.TESSIN 
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DECORATING WITH STICK PRINTS 


Designs by Louise D. Tessin 
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WHAT 1 DIO ON 
MY VACATION 


PIONEER TRAILS 


C.NASH 


SHRUBS 
ee ANO ee 
WILD FLOWERS 


S.TULLY J.C.LILLARD 
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WOOD BLOCK PENCIL MATCH 


POTATO. 


NS MOUNTED ONTO 
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The story-writing or composition lesson becomes a fascinating game when the secret of color 


and decorations are added to its pages. 


Plan a tiny parallel line of stick-printed design between paragraphs, or just a printed spot 
of color at the indentation of every paragraph, with the title of the story, and as a tailpiece. 


The motif shou!d be taken from the booklet cover or booklet lining design. 
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WOODCRAFT IN HEALTH TEACHING Design by Louise D. Tessin 


A TIDY 
TOOTH BRUSH 
HOLDER 


® 


Color Suggestions: 
Hair—Yellow Orange. 


Dress—Yellow Orange, with trimming of 
Blue-Violet. 


Stockings—Blue. 

Shoes and Tray—Blue-Violet. 

Collar and Apron—White. 

Arms, Hands and Face—Flesh Color. 


Every child has a toothbrush holder, but who has one so gay as this, that will accommodate several brushes? 

Cut the design from soft wood about 34” thick. If cut from cigar box wood, which is lighter, it will be 
necessary to glue a small strip to the back, across the section marked for hooks, so that the screw ends will 
not go througk and scratch the wall. Paint the figure with tube oil colors mixed with interior flat white paint 
for tints. This wil! produce a flat finish. Varnish afterwards if desired. ‘ube oil paints may be mixed 
with white enamel for good results, or the painting may be done in all enamels such as are put up in small 
quantities for school use. It is not necessary to use varnish over enamel painting. 
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DESIGNING THE SHIP BORDER 


Design by Louise D. Tessin 
CUT 


Ship borders may illustrate interesting stories 
of fishing activities along the New England 
coast or at Monterey Bay in California, the 
vacation days at highland lakes, or, if mounted 
in groups of three’s along the wall, “I saw three 
ships come sailing in.” The children may bring 
pictures of sailing boats to class to study the 
outlines. What are sails made of? What are 
they for? What kind of a ship did Columbus 
sail in, or that first went around Cape Horn? 


Draw the boat on 9” x 12” paper, with a two- 
inch high water line. The shore line, or back- 
ground, may present a Hawaiian scene with 
palms, a lighthouse, or a Dutch scene. The 
sky may be blue with white clouds, or a gay sun- 
set. All parts should be colored in clear flat 
tones, and have a heavy outline. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

Mark a horizontal line three inches up from | 
the base on colored paper, or manila paper tinted 
with a blue or sunset sky. Cut the boat of red- | 
orange paper and paste against the horizon line. 
Draw in the mast pole. Paste design of sail 
against pole. Paste point (c) so as to give sail 
considerable bulge to represent a blowing wind. | 
Then draw in pole (b) to extend a little beyond | 
sail. From coated blue paper, or white paper 
painted blue, tear strips. These will show a | 
ragged white edge. Paste the first strip over 
the base of the boat. Overlap the other strips in ' 
succession to give effect of white-capped waves. \ 

| 

' 


SCENES MAY BE 
ARRANGEO ON 3 
PAPER EITHER 
WAY, AND AFTER 
DECISION (S MANE, ALL PuPILS 
SHOULD HAVE UNIFORMLY HIGH 
HORIZON LINE TO MAKE MOUNTED 


WORK FOR FRIEZE MORE 
PLEASING. 


LouUISE.O.TESSIN 
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CUT PAPER BASKET Design by Louise D. Tessin 


Cut pattern of basket on outlines, paste on white 
paper, and re-cut on outside edges. Basket pat- 
tern may be traced or hectographed on construc- 
tion paper, and then cut out. 


Draw a border around entire edge on reverse side (a) 
and paint in some gay color. 


Then paint design on this side as illustrated. Also 
paint strip for handle. 


Next fold all dotted lines. 


Then cut end sections into fringe as shown (b). 


Basket pattern is developed on ». Fold sides and paste together at center as small 
a square of paper. 


picture shows. Paste handle over connection. 
Cut off top and bottom panel. 


HANDLE 


DRAW A BORDER AROUND CUT BOTH END 
ENTIRE EOGE ON REVERSE SECTIONS INTO FRINGE 


SIDE , AND PAINT SOME GAY 
’ COLOR. AS SHOWN 
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COLORFUL CLAY TILES Designs by Louise D. Tessin 


FOLDED EDGE 


Square of paper showing folds for developing pattern. 
Paper folded. 

Cut pattern in from folded edge. 

Pattern unfolded. 


Clay tile size of original square of paper, and about } inch thick. 


Place pattern on clay and mark design on clay with pencil. Certain sections may then be pressed down with tool if desired. 


To dry, place a paper on clay tile and a book on top of that, to keep tile from curling up while drying. 


Tile should be shellacked when all dry. Then paint in tempera colors and shellac again. Tile may be painted in oil colors. 


Tile may be used under vase; to prevent tile from scratching table top, glue a square of blotter to the underside. 
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Children of America. 
OBOK AND SHOO-E-GING-WA OF ALASKA 
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FOR THE JANUARY BLACKBOARD 
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From Our Subscribers 


A Circus Project 

Our kindergarten group of thirty-eight chil- 
dren became intensely interested in talking of 
wild animals, their habits, and appearance, com- 
paring those in their wild state with those in 
zoos and those which had been tamed and trained. 
Soon we noticed a group of boys modeling animals. 
In our work conferences, where suggestions are 
given for bettering work, it was suggested that 
one of the elephants looked like a circus elephant 
performing. From then on the ideas seemed 
fairly to pour in, and the interest lasted for over 
seven weeks. 

Whenever it was necessary to side-step to 
other work, the children were always eager to 
get back to their circus. They wanted cages 
for their animals, a tent 
for the circus, posters to 
advertise it, a street with 
houses, stores and public 
buildings on which to 
haveaparade. Thestreet 
suggested automobiles, 
so many varieties were 
made; delivery trucks, 
busses, and closed cars. 
The interest spread until 
every child in the kin- 
dergarten had contributed to the finished prod- 
uct. The modeling table was always filled 
with children trying to model an animal which 
the other children would judge good enough for 
the circus. The animals chosen were later 
painted, necessitating discrimination in choice 
of suitable colors or combinations of colors. 

The cages were made of cigar boxes with the 
lid and bottom removed, the bars for the sides 
being made of a sheet of brightly colored paper 
with alternate strips cut out. Some cut these 
strips free-hand and others asked for lines to be 
drawn. The wheels were made of milk bottle 
tops, the drivers’ seats of small match boxes, 
the horses and drivers of clay or plasteline, and 
the animals in the cages were crayoned and cut 
out of paper. 

Pasteboard plates were brought for the rings 
in the circus, and a round hatbox brought by a 
child was fashioned into the tent. It took 
much experimenting before the pointed top for 
the tent was accomplished, but it was done 
with very little help, only one suggestion being 
necessary. The bill posters were crayoned or 
painted on large papers. ‘They experienced great 
difficulty in getting their clowns to ‘“‘do things,” 


craft with children. 
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This department is open to any inter- 
ested reader who has tried and proved the 
value of some form of educational handi- 
tributions will be welcomed. 


120 East Sixteenth Street, 


and asked for help. So one lesson was given in 
drawing stick figures to help them get action. 
With this experience to work on, they soon had 
clowns performing many stunts and dressed in 
brightly colored costumes. Some of the posters 
were made by cutting animals, cages and clowns 
free-hand, and mounting them in a parade. 

While the objects were being prepared for the 
circus proper, a group of six or eight boys and 
two or three girls were working with blocks 
making the buildings for the city. Each build- 
ing was adjudged by the group before leaving 
it in the city, as it was necessary that it ‘look 
like” the building it represented, that it have 
well-placed doors and windows, that it be strongly 
built, original, not copied from another child’s, 
and placed in the right 
location on the street. 
The majority of build- 
ings were made in small 
groups. The church was 
worked out in minute de- 
tail by six boys, even 
to an altar and seats in- 
side, colored windows of 
tissue paper, and a stee- 
ple. Many times each 
day a child could be 
observed lying flat on his “tummy” peering 
into the church. As the buildings took form 
on the streets, the children wanted different 
means of transportation. So motor vehicles 


Timely, short con- 
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and trolley cars were made of large cake boxes, 
smaller boxes, and cardboard circles for wheels. 
The fenders were of black paper fastened on 


haw 
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with paper fasteners, and the rest of the vehicle 
was colored according to the kind of car it 
represented. 

A few children less skilled wanted a part in 
the project; after much discussion they were 


THE CHILDREN JUDGED WHICH ANIMALS WERE 
THE MOST LIFE-LIKE 


asked to crayon flags for decorations and color 
the costumes of some outlined clowns which 
later were cut out. Thus they felt they were 
contributing to the group. 

When the project was all finished, the kinder- 
gartens from other schools came to see it, but 
what meant most to the children was their 
preparations for showing it to their mothers. 


STOUT CAGES HELD CUT-OUT ANIMALS 


They made costumes consisting of pointed crepe 
paper hats, and ruffs for their necks to be worn 
while performing the clown stunts and dances 
which had developed during their interest 
in the project. On the appointed day, the 
children entertained their mothers with songs 
about clowns and animals. Then came the 
stunts and dances, and finally they told the story 
of their project, several contributing to the 
account. Last of all, they served orangeade 
and animal crackers. They had decided pre- 
viously that this would be a “health” lunch, 
and had brought materials for it and helped 


prepare it. Just before leaving, each child 
showed his mother that part of the handwork 
in which he had a share. 

We felt this to be one of the most worth-while 
projects we have ever had, because of the keen 
interest throughout the whole group for so long 
a period, and because of the way it correlated 
throughout all the work, with language, music, 
rhythm, color, number, manual work, and last 


but not least, the socializing of the group. 
—Joy Phillis, Hast Cleveland, Ohio. 


Informal Number Work 

As soon as the children in the pre-primary 
grade become interested in building up reading 
material it is a good plan to introduce informal 
activities that will lead toward number concepts. 
At this period children begin to have inquiring 
minds, also an interest in combining or grouping 
objects. Start with present knowledge, allow- 
ing them to count the objects around them, count 
as they bounce a ball, jump, catch it; but the 
seesaw board furnishes the best incentive for 
counting. While two children are riding it 
one in the middle counts as far as he can. When 
unable to go farther the group gives place to 
another group, and counting starts with renewed 
vigor. The children soon learn that it is for 
the best interest of all to be able to count that 
they may have a “longer teeter.” 

The natural instinct of the child to use his 
hands involves any number of interesting features 
at this stage of development. Grouping objects, 
arranging blocks or cards according to the 
number called for, making designs from specified 
numbers of sticks or parquetry are all interesting 
and helpful. All this leads up to very animated 
games involving speed and accuracy. One, “The 
Lucky Number’’ is played as follows: The chil- 
dren sit at tables with eyes closed and hands 
open. The teacher or some member of the 
class gives each child a handful of checks or 
pieces of pasteboard, small handfuls at first, 
increasing with the ability to count correctly. 
Upon a signal each child places his cards in a 
row on the table directly in front of him, each 
counting his own ecards quietly and retaining 
the number until called for. Beginning at the 
end of the table the teacher or monitor calls 
each in turn, and writes the figures representing 
each one’s number on the blackboard. The num- 
ber appearing the most times is the lucky number, 
the highest number scores next, while the ‘‘ties”’ 
—any two alike—are next or may be counted 
out. This game enables the children to count 


and recognize figures up to 25 very easily and 
quickly. 

Later the game is changed to “hands up!” 
Each child is given a plate or pile of small card- 
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board number checks. The teacher or a child 
calls, ‘‘take one,’’ placing a mark thus, 1—1, on the 
blackboard, while the children draw the cards 
placing them in a row on the table in front of 
them. When the number the teacher or monitor 
has in mind has been placed, he calls ‘‘hands up!” 
Every child raises his hands above his head, 
no more moving. All count the marks on the 
blackboard aloud. The teacher or monitor passes 
quickly to each to see if their cards tally with 
the number on the blackboard. If all have the 
correct number the figure is placed on the black- 
board next to the marks and the score 100. If 
this score is realized by the entire class three 
times in the game, it is a “Good Luck Game.” 
The numbers in this game are called rapidly 
and the cards taken quickly. The commands 
are simple at first, later more difficult, as “take 
two,” “take three,” “take one,” “hands up!” 
“the number 

This game is followed by the ‘‘Game of Domi- 
noes.” The children are seated in their chairs 
directly in front of the blackboard so that all 
can see easily. The eyes are closed while the 
teacher or a child draws a large domino on the 
board, simple at first, later with the double 
section. Upon a signal eyes are opened. Some- 
one volunteers to tell the number of dots appear- 
ing. Asa reward he may whisper the number of 
the next domino to be made, or draw it if he is 
able, while the eyes are closed. But the game 
is more snappy if one does the drawing and calls 
for volunteers to name the number of dots. 
Anyone failing to name a domino correctly is 
‘in the hole.” Some kind-hearted classmate 
helps him out, and the game starts again. The 
good spirit of helping one another is a marked 
feature of this game. They all try to succeed 
because they “don’t like to be helped out of the 
hole!” I have found that the children will 
never give up the game until everyone is out. 

The step from these games to the writing of 
figures from 1-25 and originating stories to fit 
these numbers is a short one. The application 
of the games to recognizing number groups is 
remarkable. 


—Annie E. Dakin, Principal, Cora B. Whitney Primary School, 
Bennington, Vermont. 


Teaching Writing to Young Children 

OFTEN a mother comes to me with the question, 
“How can I teach George to write? He does so 
want to be able to write his name at least before 
he starts to school. But although I print it, and 
write it for him, he seems utterly incapable of 
copying it, and I can’t see why. He doesn’t 
seem to be a stupid child.” Poor little George! 
Of course he is incapable of copying it. How 


could it be otherwise? Can our untrained minds 
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grasp at once the intricacies of a finished work 
of art? Would we dream of copying it? Let 
us bear in mind that to George’s eye the finished 
words appear indeed complicated. The first 
step in teaching writing is muscular control. 

This training of the hand to obey the mind 
is one of the most important of all of the achieve- 
ments of the young child. It is one that may 
be at least partially mastered before the child 
enters school. The little one has been interested 
since early infancy in ‘‘making marks” on walls 
and on the covers of our latest magazines. For 
some time he is content to ‘write’ in his own 
way, which is nothing more than a scrawl. Later, 
however, he learns to distinguish between his 
first efforts and the work that the pencil will do 
for Mother or big Brother. He can see no reason 
why his cow does not look like Mother’s cow; 
and after repeated failure he lays down his pencil 
in discouragement. This we know as the “I 
can’t” stage, and is the psychological moment 
for beginning to teach writing. One of the 
problems of the primary teacher lies in over- 
coming “I can’t” and replacing it with “I can,” 
and when that stage has been reached and passed 
at home, what a difference it makes in the con- 
fidence and the progress of your boy in school! 

How shall we guide the development of the 
scrawl into hand writing? This we approach 
through the medium of drawing. Every child 
loves to see and to make pictures; through 
this love we are able to reach the desired end. 
Why not make him a set of pictures? Trace 
for him the silhouettes of children, animals, 
and birds. These he admires to his heart’s 
content. With a handful of split peas, beans, or 
small stones he outlines the silhouettes. I stress 
the silhouette because the detail of a finished 
picture detracts from the interest in the form, 
which is after all what we wish to emphasize 
at this point. Gradually, given ample encourage- 
ment, the child advances from tracing the lines 
of the form to making one like it with his seeds, 

using his imagination and calling upon his 
originality to fill in the more important details 
of eyes, mouth and ears. Then comes the use 
of pencil or crayon. Having arranged his seeds 
or stones to his satisfaction, with his pencil he 
traces the lines formed by them. Of course the 
seeds are disturbed, but, oh, the delight of the 
child to find remaining on the page a real cat, or 
pig, or rabbit that he made himself. The out- 
line may then be filled in with colored crayon. 

The crayon at first will not stay entirely within 

the outline, but he will not be discouraged. 

He has made a beginning in confidence. 

Very soon the seeds may be laid aside. The 
pencil will follow fairly well the dictates of the 


mind; the —- will stay within its bounds; 
(Continued on page 61) 
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What Happened 


on Calendar Hill 


By Mary GraHAM BONNER 


“= * UESDAY was not present. But all the 
IG | other days were, and Father Time was 
iN sitting majestically on his throne on 
Sue | | Calendar Hill smiling at them. They were 
25S) filled with excitement, but Wednesday 
was the most excited of all. W ednesday could 
hardly keep still. In fact, every few minutes 
she would leap over Father Time’s shoulders. 

“There, there, Wednesday,” Father Time said, 
“vou don’t need any practice. You can always 
leap when the time comes.” 

“What are you going to wear?” Sunday 
asked Wednesday. Sunday was rather fond of 
dressing up in his best clothes and so he was 
interested in the costumes of the other Days. 

“Oh, I have not decided,” Wednesday an- 
swered, “‘and I should be making up my mind 
soon. I may take along a number of costumes 
and change from one to the other. Not having 
a chance to appear in the world the way the rest 
of you do makes me want to use every second I 
can. Of course I may decide that a quiet, but 
sunny costume would be the most becoming. 
Or I may decide on a wintry outfit. Old King 
Snow has offered me his best snow dress, and the 
Icicle girls have promised to lend me their ear- 
rings if I want them, Prince Sleet has offered 
me his wildest fancy-dress costume, and 
Mistress Springtime has told me that she 
would give me such a costume as would 
make everyone say, 

‘It seems more like spring than 
winter.’ 

And then, as I said before, I may 
go from one costume to another, 
changing rapidly, quickly, leaping 
into my different suits.” 

“You loye that 
word leap, don’t 
you?” Father 
Time asked. 


“Love it!’ exclaimed Wednesday, ‘‘I adore it!’”’ 

Just then the New Year strolled into the group. 
He looked no longer the baby he had been only 
a month before. The New Year was growing 
up into a sturdy youth. 

“Hello, Wednesday,” he said. ‘‘Because you 
are going to leap into the world this year they 
say that strange events may take place.”’ 

“To be sure,” said Wednesday, and suddenly 
began leaping again, bounding over Sunday, 
jumping over Saturday, leaving Thursday and 
Friday well in the background and just missing 
Monday’s head by an inch. 

“T don’t think I’ll make any mistake in it,” 
Wednesday said when the jumps were over. 

“They’re all expecting you,” the New Year 
reminded. 

“Are they looking forward to seeing me?”’ 
Wednesday asked eagerly. 

“Dear me, yes,” said the New Year, “ever 
since I came along people started in at once 
saying, 

‘Now, it is 1928. This is Leap Year!’ They 
were so interested, and then they added, “The 
29th of February will be iW ednesday.’ It only 
happens every four years.” 

Suddenly there was a great commotion. The 
wind began to whistle, the breezes to 
hum, and the days looked almost nervous. 
Old Father Time was the calmest of them 

all. Now it was Wednesday’s chance, 
but a strange voice trailed up Cal- 
endar Hill. It came from a white 
house on a white road of the earth, 
and next door there was a twin 
white house. Judith, who lived 
in the first white house, was talk- 


ing to Mother 
before she went 
to bed. 


“T wish I knew 
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that nice boy, Jimmie, who has come to live in the 
house next door. He could teach me to skate, and 
I could share my toboggan with him. We could 
make molasses pop corn balls together,—but, oh, 
dear, girls do not ask boys to play with them!” 

“But you can ask the next-door boy, tomor- 
row, to play with you,” Mother said. “It will 
be what he expects and is waiting for.” 

Judith was going to ask Mother to explain, 
when her eyes closed and she was fast asleep. 
Now, came Wednesday’s wonderful opportunity. 
She wrapped a dark cloak about her that the 


Night had just sent, trimmed with midnight 
bells which jingled merrily. 

coming! I’m leaping!’ cried Wednes- 
day, jumping out into the great world. 

The clock struck twelve. It was Wednesday. 
1928 felt proud that he could be divided by four. 
But Wednesday, wearing a gay costume of snow 
drifts and frost lace and icicles, tapped at Judith’s 
window. 

‘“‘Ask that Jimmie boy who lives next door to 
play with you, my dear. He wants you to for 
it is Leap Year,” said Wednesday. 


The Little Red Sled 


By Nan Topp 


Ge = ‘| HE two cousins started down Aunt Sarah’s 
Aoe| garden walk, with the funny little red 
sled bobbing ‘and sliding along at Betty’s 

ee) heels. It was late afternoon, but the 
i<s>! walk home through the woods was not a 


long one, if one followed the path. 


“Good-by,” called Aunt Sarah, as the girls 
trailed out the snowy yard. “Thank you both 
for bringing me the basket of apples on the sled. 
And I hope you girls have as nice adventures 
with the red sled as I used to have. It’sa friendly 
little pal.”’ 

““Yes’m,”’ smiled Betty. 

Five minutes later, when the girls had reached 
the road, the little sled banged Betty’s shins. 
She turned and gave it a kick; then she looked 
back towards the house. Fortunately Aunt 
Sarah had gone inside. But all the way along 
the road, the sled acted. just as though it did 
not want to follow. 

“T wish Aunt Sarah hadn’t given it to me, just 
the same. All the other girls have new ones, 
not old-fashioned looking ones!’’ 

“But it was one of aunty’s treasures, Betty,” 
replied Jean. 

Betty sniffed and made no reply. They had 
now reached the Taylor woods, a deep mysterious 
place of shifting sunshine and purple shadows. 
Many narrow paths crossed the lot, leading 
deeper into the woods, the swamp, or straight 
to the Hale farm. Suddenly, bang! went the 
sled against Betty’s heels. 

“You horrid old thing,” 
it a hard kick. 

“Oh!” gasped Jean. “It didn’t mean to.” 

“Tt’s faded, and you know it is. Look at the 
funny horses’ heads to fasten the rope to. It 
doesn’t go fast, either. Oh, you horrid old 


she exclaimed, giving 


sled, bumping again into my heels. 
all sore now.” 

Betty, in her pouty mood, had nearly taken 
the wrong path, one that would have led her to 
the deep swamp. Of course Jean, who was 
visiting, wouldn’t have known. Maybe, if Betty . 
hadn’t been such a pouty person, she might have 
noticed that the little sled slid along smoothly 
now that she had swung back into the right 
path. But she didn’t. Only Jean smiled and 
wondered. 

The girls poked along through the quiet woods, 
giggling, talking, and watching the birds, squir- 
rels, and rabbits. Soon Betty forgot to be cross. 

“These are the kind of adventures Aunt 
Sarah talked about,’ Betty confided to her 
cousin. 

“Yes, and if you’ll love the little red sled, 
there’ll be lots more like it, nicer ones than -[ 
have in the parks with my new one.” 

“Umph!”’ sniffed Betty. 

Bang, bang! The little red sled’s whacks 
were harder than ever. For a minute Betty 
wanted to leave the sled in the woods, but Jean 
wouldn’t let her. 

The shadows grew deeper, and into the friendly 
woods crept a strange wintry silence of coming 
night and a storm. Betty hestitated. She was 
cold, tired, and hungry. Jean, trudging along 
behind the sled, had suddenly stopped talking. 
Her teeth chattered so she couldn’t talk. 

“Are you awfully cold, Jeanie? We're pretty 
near there—oh, stop, you ‘old sled. My heels —’ 

She didn’t finish the sentence, but the startled 
expression in her face made Jean afraid. 

‘“‘What’s the matter?” the cousin gasped. 

‘‘We—we’re lost!’’ whispered Betty. 

Both girls sank down on the friendly little 
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sled, which never moved, but stayed very still 
and waited. Through the network of bare 
branches stole a tiny sunbeam. It touched 
the shiny, brass horses’ heads. Oh, how they 
glistened! ‘Then it disappeared. But the woods 
did not seem quite so dark, and the sled seemed 
like a friendly person. 

Five minutes passed. Then ten minutes 
dragged by. Still the girls waited, for Betty 
wanted to be quite sure just which way to go. 

“Tt doesn’t look so dark to the right,” said 
Betty. 

“Yes, it does seem nicer that way,” 
Jean. The girls jumped to their feet. 
bangity-bang went the sled. 

“You horrid thing!’ Betty’s voice was cross. 
*“You—why—look!”’ 

Jean turned suddenly at the change in her 
cousin’s voice. Then she looked back the way 
Betty pointed. 


replied 
Then 
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And there back of the sled, likea narrow trail, ran 
the marks of the little red sled’s well-worn runners. 

“How silly of me not to have followed them 
before. They’ll be there waiting for us all the 
way home, Jean, if we hurry,” cried Betty. 

Sure enough they were, the very tracks the 
sled had made on their way to Aunt Sarah’s 
house! It was beginning to snow, but the 
girls hurried. The sled no longer banged, but 
followed like a tired dog going towards home. 

That night a wiser Betty brought the sled 
into the house, and she put it carefully behind 
the kitchen door. She didn’t want anything 
to happen to it. 

“It’s a nice little sled, Jeanie. 
acted so,”’ she said. 

“Yes, it is. Oh, Betty, don’t you remember 
how it banged when you were going the wrong 
way. I believe it knew!” 


Copyright, The Cook Publishing Co. 
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The Snowman 


By Mavp Linpsay 


| NCE upon a time there was a man who 


/was made of snow. He had sticks for 
*| his arms, and coals for his eyes; his nose 
ex | was made of an icicle, and his mouth 
_——| was a bit of bent twig, which turned 
up at the ends so he looked as if he were smiling. 
“‘He’s the finest snowman we’ve ever seen,” 
said the children who made him. And they 
joined hands and danced around him until 
their mother called them in to supper. 

“Good-by,” they called to him as they climbed 
the fence that divided the field from the yard. 
“Good-by. We will bring you a hat tomorrow.” 

There were a half dozen of the children, and 
the youngest of them was a little boy who had 
never helped to make a snowman before. He 
thought of this one all the time he was eating 
his supper, and even after he had gone to bed 
that night. He knew just how the snowman 
looked with his smiling mouth and stick arms. 

“T wish we had taken him a hat tonight,” he 
thought, as his eyelids dropped down like two 
little curtains over his eyes. 

“Archoo! Archoo! I wish that you had,” 
said something outside the window; and,—would 
you believe it?—the snowman was sneezing as 
hard as he could. 

“This is what comes of standing out in the 
cold bareheaded,’ he said. “I shall sneeze 


my head off, I know I shall. Archoo! Archoo! 
Archoo!”’ 
“Dear me!’’ said the little boy. “I will. get 


you a hat, but it will have to be my sailor one, 
for I wear my new hat to church and to parties, 
and my everyday cap will not fit you, I am 
afraid, we made your head so large.”’ 

“The sailor hat will do nicely,” said the snow- 
man, “if I may have it at once. As it is I am 
catching my death of cold. Archoo! Archoo! 
Archoo!”’ 

When the little boy heard this he jumped 
out of bed and ran to the cupboard and got 
the sailor hat from the top shelf and gave it to 
the snowman. 

‘“‘How do I look in jt?” he asked as soon as 
he had put it on. 

‘Well enough,” answered the moon who had 
been watching all the while; “but you will have 
to make haste if you want to go anywhere before 
daylight.” 

“Don’t you hear what the moon is saying?” 


said the snowman to the little boy. ‘What 
are you waiting for?”’ 

‘‘Am I going anywhere?” asked the child. 

“Of course,’”? answered the snowman. ‘‘Why 


shouldn’t you go?” 

The little boy could not think of an answer 
to this; and the next thing he knew he was out 
of the window with the snowman. 

‘“‘Where are we going?” said he. 

“Why,” said the snowman hurrying away 
into the street, “I have never thought of that, 
but since you speak of it I think we had better 
go to the Winter King’s palace, and ask him 
(Continued on page 62) 


Poems for Frosty Days 


Selected by Josephine Bouton 


January 
By Henry WapswortH LONGFELLOW 

Janus am I; oldest of potentates; 

Forward I look, and backward, and below 
I count, as god of avenues and gates, 

The years that through my portals come and go. 
I block the roads, and drift the fields with snow; 

I chase the wild-fowl from the frozen fen; 
My frosts congeal the rivers in their flow, 

My fires light up the hearths and hearts of men. 


The Snowstorm 
By JoHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


Unwarmed by any sunset light 

The gray day darkened into night, 

A night made hoary with the swarm 

And whirl-dance of the blinding storm, 

As zigzag, wavering to and fro, 

Crossed and recrossed the winged snow; 
And ere the early bedtime came 

The white drift piled the window frame, 
And through the glass the clothesline posts 
Looked in like tall and sheeted ghosts. 


All Seasons Shall Be Sweet To Thee! 


By Samvuret Taytor CoLeriIpGE 


Therefore all seasons shall be sweet to thee, 

Whether the summer clothe the general earth 

With greenness, or the redbreast sit and sing 

Betwixt the tufts of snow on the bare branch 

Of mossy apple tree, while the nigh thatch 

Smokes in the sun-thaw; whether the eave-drops fall 
Heard only in the trances of the blast, 

Or if the secret ministry of frost 

Shall hang them up in silent icicles, 

Quietly shining to the quiet moon. 


The Zodiac 


The Ram, the Bull, the Heavenly Twins 
The Crab who near the Lion shines, 
The Virgin and the Scales; 
The Scorpion, Archer, and He-Goat, 
The Man who bears the Watering-pot, 
And Fish with glittering tails. 
—Old Rhyme 


Shoon 


By Rowena Bastin BENNETT 


The frost wears silver slippers; 
The rain wears mouse-gray shoes; 
But the ragged wind goes barefoot 
And wades in shining dews. 


Copyright, The Youth’s Companion 


The Snowman 
By E. M. Apams 


Come in the garden 

And play in the snow, 

A snowman we'll make, 

See how quickly he’ll grow! 
Give him hat, stick, and pipe, 
And make him look gay, 
Such a fine game 

For a cold winter day! 


Copyright, Child Education, London, England 


Robert Barnes 


Robert Barnes, fellow fine, 

Can you shoe this horse of mine? 

Yes, good sir, that I can, 

As well as any other man; 

Here’s a nail, and there’s a prod, 

And now, good sir, your horse is shod. 


—Old Shoe-tapping Rhyme 


The Telltale Smell 
By PRINGLE BARRET 


Jennie’s in the kitchen 

With the door shut tight, 

And she won’t let me in at all, 
No matter how I fight. 


I don’t know what she’s doing, 

But the smell comes through the door— 
The last time she made fudge I think 

I smelled that smell before. 


So I shall stay outside and wait 

As quietly as I can, 

And then when she unlocks the door 
Perhaps I’ll have the pan! 


Copyright, The Youth’s Companion 


Who? 
Who will feed the dicky birds on the garden wall? 
Wintertime is very big—they are very small! 


Who will feed the dicky birds on the frozen trees? 
Every little twitter means, ‘‘Feed us, if you please!” 


Who will feed the dicky birds in the frost and snow? 
See them on the chimney pot, cuddled in a row! 


Who will feed the dicky birds until the days of spring? 
Think of what they do for you and the songs they sing! 


I will feed the dicky birds, and when springtime comes, 
Every little song will mean, ‘‘Thank you for the crumbs!” 


From “The Little White Gate’’ 
by Florence Hoatson. Copyright, 
The Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
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Now We Are Six. By A. A. Milne. Decorations by 
E. H. Shepard. 103 pages. E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany, New York. $2.00. 

20M the gay orange and gold binding, by 

way of an alluring trail of end papers on 
which the characters of these most lovable 
lyrics frolic through the pages of delectable 
verse that present ‘‘six” as interesting a period 
as ‘‘when we were very young,” we welcome this 
offering of an understanding parent-poet. One 
of its many charms is the appearance of ‘‘Pooh”’ 
in Mr. Shepard’s many illustrations which truly 
decorate the book. The reason for this Mr. 

Milne gives us in his word at the beginning. 
“Pooh wants us to say that he thought it 

was a different book; and he hopes you won’t 

mind, but he walked through it one day, look- 
ing for his friend Piglet, and sat down on some 
of the pages by mistake.”’ 

The verse of A. A. Milne is indeed unique 
in its understanding of the heart of childhood, 
sympathetic with the whimsies words like to 
create, and appreciative of the unhurried process 
of growing-up that should prevail for all young 
Christophers. 

Romance, in the person of Anne, 
is so speshal,” glows; 
cup field: 

“What has she got in that little brown head? 
Wonderful thoughts which can never be said. 
What has she got in that firm little fist of her’s? 
Somebody’s thumb, and it feels like Christo- 

pher’s.” 

“The Little Black Hen,” “The Charcoal 
Burner,” “The Old Sailor,” and ‘“Pinkle 
Purr” find themselves in an illustrious com- 
pany that includes “King John,” ‘The 
Knight Whose Armor Didn’t Sque: ak, 6 
and “King Hilary and the Beggar 
Maid.” A child’s flower- 
like thoughts are opened for 
our scent of their rare perfume 
in “Forgotten,” “Wind 
on the Hill,” and “Us 
Two.” We find 
humor, truth 


“because she 
we meet her in a butter- 


— 


\ 


and beauty throughout the volume. The child 
who hears and remembers lines like,—‘‘the sun 
comes slanting between the trees,’”—‘‘an April 
sky swept clean, and the song of a bird,” or this: 
‘And he sits and thinks of the things they know, 
He and the Forest alone together— 
The springs that come and the summers that go, 
Autumn dew on bracken and heather, 
The drip of the Forest beneath the snow. . . .”’ 
that child will be able to fill his solitudes and 
find a refuge in the crowds of school and life. 
Tue Story or Breap. By Elizabeth Watson. Illus- 
trated. 48 pages. Harperand Brothers, New York. $1.25. 

Tue Story OF THE TELEPHONE. By Susan Meriwether. 
Illustrated. 68 pages. Harper and Brothers, New 
York. $1.25. 


THE Story or TRANSPORTATION. 
Illustrated. 52 pages. 


York. $1.25. 
Story oF Mitk. By Elizabeth Watson. Illustrated. 


37 pages. Harper and Brothers, New York. $1.25. 


Littte Lucy’s WonperFuL By Charlotte M. 
Yonge. Illustrated. 103 pages. Harper and Brothers, 
New York. $1.00. 


‘THE romance of everyday life thrills boys 
and girls as deeply as the world of fairyland. 
Myth, legend, and fable were the attempts of 
our earth family of yesterday to explain satis- 
factorily to themselves as well as to their chil- 
dren those wonders of nature and science which 
are everyday facts in the present. Better far 
than the tale of fantasy written today is the 
story of modern invention and production; how 
the family table is spread with the harvest of 
American crops, the instant transference of our 
thought through space, the bridging of 
this space by means of steam and electricity ; 
these form the stuff of today’s Arabian 
Nights’ Tales. 

The “City and Country Series” in 
which these titles having to do with 
the drama of modern living appear 
supplements the excursions which 
azeso vital a part of school 
life, and lays a foundation 
for civics and 
geography. The 


By Jeanette Eaton. 
Harper and Brothers, New 
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books are modern in treatment and in the colored 
pictures and maps, the latter illuminating the 
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end papers. Thestory of milk from the days when 2.00. 


early man was a hunter and herdsman to the pres- 
ent period of stock breeding and hygienic dairy 


distribution; the 
adventure of a 
loaf of bread as 
it has followed 
the days of the 
stone oven, 
caused  revolu- 
tions, and is 
now a part of 
our mechanical 
scheme of liv- 
ing; the growth 
of transporta- 
tion and com- 
munication 
from the strug- 
gles of the early 
footpath ways 
are treated in 
story form that 
will not only 
teach children 
but develop lit- 
erary apprecia- 
tion. The illus- 
trations in color, 
and black and 
white by James 
Dougherty and 
Maurice Day 
are a_ pictorial 
guide to the 
road of Ameri- 
can progress. 
Miss Yonge’s 
charming geog- 
raphy story is 
reminiscent of 
a day when 
books meant 
more to boys 
and girls than 
in the present 
time of crowd- 
ed bookshelves. 
It is also sur- 
prisingly mod- 
ern in treat- 
ment and impli- 


cation. Reviving the book and issuing it in its 
present charming edition is a happy thought in 
publishing. Mother Bunch and her story hour 
in which maps are transformed into places of 
color and adventure for Lucy will perform the 
Same service in today’s education as yesterday. 


In the February Issue of 
American Childhood 


CHARACTER BUILDING IN KINDER- 
GARTEN AND PRIMARY 


The Boston kindergarten and primary teachers, in con- 
junction with Caroline D. Aborn, Director of Kindergar- 
tens, have worked out a course of study in character 


training for young children through activities and stories. 


This program of present interest begins in our next issue. 


TEACHING NUMBER THROUGH 
EXPERIENCE 


The Cincinnati schools under the direction of Randall 
J. Condon are educating children for everyday living. 
How to teach usable arithmetic. 


ART SERVICE 


Through her pages of child art, giving adaptable work 
for kindergarten, elementary, and ungraded _ schools, 


Louise D. Tessin offers timely designs for the month. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Stories. Method in Reading and Geography. Health 
in Home and School. The New Books. 


he receives. 


Review of Literature,” 
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ADVENTURES IN Reapinc. By May Lamberton Becker. 
284 pages. Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. 


HE subtitle of this new volume in book selec- 
tion reads “A Book for Boys and Girls.” 


This reminds us 
how seldom a 
child has the 
opportunity of 
deciding what 
book he shall 
buy. The aver- 
age child’s book 
is written, illus- 
trated, and ad- 
vertised for the 
attention of par- 
ents. Practical- 
ly all the lists 
of titles for 
children’s liter- 
ary apprecia- 
tion are pre- 
pared for the 
consideration of 
adults. Yet se- 
lecting a book is 
truly an adven- 
ture which 
ought to be the 
child’s privilege 
and personal ex- 
perience. Mrs. 
Becker has _ re- 
alized this and 
prepared a book 
in itself so inter- 
esting through 
its chapters on 
“Reading for 
Companion- 
ship,” ““The De- 
lights of His- 
tory,’ “Other 
People’s Lives,” 
“Other People’s 
Countries” ‘‘Ro- 
mance and Fan- 
tasy,” “Poetry,” 
‘Nature Books” 
and many other 
subjects that the 
young reader 
will enjoy it for 


itself apart from the training in discrimination 


The author conducts the department of literary 
criticism, ‘‘Readers’ Guide,” of the ‘Saturday 
she has studied a wide 
field of juvenile books through schools and the 
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Girl Scouts’ activities, and is a mother who 
knows what the home bookshelf means to grow- 


ing youth. Her book should be in every school 
library. 


Tue CuHILpREN’s Book or AMERICAN LANDMARKS. By 


Lorinda Munson Bryant. Fifty Illustrations from 
Photographs. 106 pages. The Century Company, New 
York. $2.50. 


RS. BRYANT’S contribution to education 

through her series of ‘‘Children’s Celebrated” 
art books seemed complete, but with this new 
title we realize the elasticity of the idea and its 
unlimited appeal. The Worthwhile Bookshelf 
has noted in previous reviews her books on 
sculpture, famous buildings and great bridges. 
“The Children’s Book of American Landmarks” 
is uniform in format and binding with these. It 
is the story of inanimate things made living and 
permanent because of the heroic events they 
shared. 

The fine cuts are accompanied by single page 
stories of each landmark. There is the story of 
Plymouth Rock, of old Castle Garden where 
so many later pilgrims to our shores landed, 
Bunker Hill Monument, the Lincoln Monument 
at Springfield, Illinois, Santa Barbara Mission, 
Carpenter’s Hall at Philadelphia, Daniel Web- 
ster’s birthplace in New Hampshire, the Sub- 
Treasury, New York. The great monuments 
from the totem poles of the Indians to the memo- 
rial statues and buildings that commemorate 
the lives of heroes, statesmen, pathfinders and 
men and women of achievement in American 


affairs complete the interest and instruction 
of the book. 


Tue Psycno.tocy or Piay AcTIVITIES. 
Lehman and Paul A. Witty. 242 
Barnes and Company, New York. 


By Harvey C. 
pages. A. S. 
$2.00. 
HE authors of this study of how and what 
children play at different age levels are 
members of the staff of the University of Kansas, 
which is making many contributions to the theory 
and practice of education. The curriculum is 
planned now on the premise that leisure may 
contribute as much to success as “home work.” 
We are building larger gymnasiums and laying 
out more acres of playgrounds. This is only 
halfway progress, however. Knowing the value 
of play, we need to explain it; we should under- 
stand play behaviors, compare the play interests 
of town and country children, measure the 
relation of games, dramatic activities and free 
play to intelligence levels, school progress, and 
the socializing of groups. This is what the 
authors of “The Psychology of Play Activities’ 
have accomplished for us. 
The work is based on a wide investigation of 
the games and other play activities most ‘com- 


monly liked by individuals from five to twenty- 
five years of age according to geographic loca- 
tion, preference of recreational activity, concen- 
tration, and the effect on play behavior of age, 
sex, race, season, intelligence and the kind of 
community studied. The investigators were 
handicapped by the fact that we have as yet 
no instruments or scales of measurement for 
this phase of child life, but their results are very 
provocative and helpful, particularly their find- 
ings in variables which influence play. Racial 
differences, the needs of the gifted child, the 
season of the year, and urban against suburban 
living are all to be considered in building the 
recreation program. ‘This book is a step toward 
a technic for helping a given child to mingle 
with other children. It is also a reasonable 
answer for his failure to adapt himself to his 
group. 


Uncte Sam’s Antmats. By Margaret Frances Fox. 
Illustrated. 206 pages. The Century Company, New 
York. $2.00. 

ANIMAL Stories THE Inp1aAns By Elizabeth 
Bishop Johnson. Illustrated. Alfred A. Knopf, New 


York. $2.00. 
Att Asout Antats. By Lilian Gask. Illustrated. 
262 pages. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 


$3.00. 

Brave Docs. By Lilian Gask. Illustrated. 158 pages. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. $1.50. 

Ras AND His Frienps. By John Brown, M.D. Iilus- 
trated. 59 pages. J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia. $0.75. 


book that helps develop the friendship 
and sympathy all boys and girls have with 
the animal world is worth-while. A group of 
unusually good animal stories comes to us in 
the titles listed above. The books are suff- 
ciently diversified in interest and appeal to give 
each one an individual reason for a place on the 
bookshelf. 

Margaret Frances Fox is known for her insight 
and research where the service of the dumb to 
mankind is concerned. She tells us fact stories 
of the Pony Express; of a dog who joined the 
army by the unique means of riding to battle 
inside a bass drum; of General Pershing’s dog; 
about Balto, of Eskimo fame; and a host of 
other brave and entertaining creatures; camels, 
monkeys, and even the humble mule, who found 
places in the wings of the stage upon whose 
boards the drama of America’s progress is 
presented. 

“Animal Stories the Indians Told” has beauti- 
ful illustrations combining photographs and 
reproductions of animal paintings from Indian 
pottery, an effective way of making the legends 
pictorial since it gives a rare feeling of reality to 
the text. The tribal legends of creation and 


early man include most of the animals of the 
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North American Continent and represent the 
folk literature of the Indians ranging from 
Alaska to Central America, the Atlantic coast 
to the Pacific and some from South America. 
The selection and retelling of the stories is 
happy. We learn how the raven brought light, 
how the constellation of the Great Bear reached 
the heavens, how the turtle tricked the tiger, 
how the frost got the better of the coyote, and 
many other unexpected and charming happen- 
ings found only in the pages of primitive folk 
literature. 

Miss Gask’s nature books are enjoyed by 
children in every corner of the earth. She is an 
English author possessing a tradition rich in 
outdoor lore, with which she combines a fine 
method in story-telling. ‘‘All About Animals” 
includes talks about animals from A to Z. Two 
hundred pictures decorate the text, and the in- 
formation is written with a skill that satisfies 
the child’s curiosity and develops his instinct 
for kinship with the kingdom of the wild. ‘Brave 
Dogs” tells stories of an illustrious ten, whose 
examples of faithfulness are matchless lessons. 
Although the story of Rab and his Scottish 
experiences was written for a long ago generation 
of dog lovers, it finds its loved and waiting place 
in all our hearts today. The new edition belongs 
with the classics of childhood. | 


A Book or Princess Stories. Compiled by Kathleen 
Adams and Frances Elizabeth Atchinson. With Deco- 
rations by Lois Lenski. 221 pages. Dodd, Mead and 
Company, New York. $2.50. 

ie would indeed be a pity if princesses were 
to go out of fashion with the present world 

tendency toward democracy. Royalty sym- 

bolizes a great human need, that of having an 
ideal for conduct, for manner of living and 
authority. Aristocracy, in its broadest inter- 
pretation, represents progress to the masses. 

This is the theory in education upon which “A 

Book of Princess Stories” is compiled. The co- 

authors are experienced in story-telling with 

large groups of children in the public library, 
so their selection of material is based on many 
countries and ages; ‘““The Princess Whom Nobody 

Could Silence,” “The Greek Princess and the 

Young Gardener,” “Sleeping Beauty,’ George 

MacDonald’s ‘Little Daylight,’ ““The Princess 

Who Vanished,’ and a procession of others, 

always good and unfailingly lovely. From the 

time of King Arthur, through that of Robin 

Hood, to the legendry of Andrew Lang and 

Howard Pyle, they bring us the perfume of old 

gardens, and the chivalry of ancient jousting 

fields. 
It is a natural step for the child from the 
supernatural to the heroic, from a vision to 
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reality. Gay and enchanting, these 
princesses live in today’s childhood. 


storied 


TaLtes WortH TELLING. 
trated in color. 250 pages. 
New York. $3.50. 

O numerous are the collections of juvenile 
stories at the present time that the reviewer 
opens a new one with a feeling of doubt. ‘Tales 

Worth Telling,” with the imprint of Mr. Finger’s 

skilful writing and lavishly colored illustrations 

from the brush of Paul Honore, dispels our doubt. 

The book includes stories from the folk-lore 
wealth of Java and South America, Hungary 
and Turkey, Arabia, Ireland, taking their color 
from southern jungles and their epic quality 
from the grandeur of northern fjords. The 
fairy is unfortunately going out of fashion in 
literature for boys and girls, but the earth-born 
creature of the folk period is immortal. Witches 
and gnomes, Vikings and outlaws, genii, knights, 
giants and other eerie personages who made 
history in the days of primitive man walk through 

Mr. Finger’s book. The stories have been 

gathered in the lands where they originated; 

not from records, but from native story-tellers. 

This quality combines with the author’s recog- 

nized style to give the book a place among the 

best of the season’s output. 


By Charles J. Finger. Illus- 


The Century Company, 


THe Macic Map. 


By Mary Graham Bonner.  Illus- 


trated in color and black and white by Luxor Price. 238 
pages. Macaulay, New York. $2.50. 
HIS is the day of the map. Not only is 


the path of the adult charted by means of 
decorative pictorial guides to books, places 
and history, but childhood finds its way through 
maps of fairyland, primitive life, and—now— 
Mary Graham Bonner’s “Magic Map’ that 
transforms geography into life. She told us 
before she wrote this jolly and instructive book 
how long a time the research for which it stands 
involved, a number of years of concentrated 
thought and work. She answers the need of 
every child, that of finding foreign lands, bound- 
aries, latitude and longitude as alluring as travel 
and exploration. With this imaginative treat- 
ment, the book is completely informative and 
educational. 


The dedication introduces a group of famous 
characters, ‘‘Latitude,” ‘‘Longitude,”’ ‘Equa- 
tor,” “Compass,” “North Temperate Zone” and 
a number of others in the Magic Map’s Family— 
“because I don’t believe they ever have had a 
book dedicated to them before.”’ Then we are 
off; the map comes to life, we join hands and 
wander with a hemisphere, islands sing, we 
listen to the voice of a river, help fill the earth’s 
bread basket, meet interesting personages such 
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as N. T. Zone and Miss Cotton-Cotton. These 
unusual experiences are curious, compelling, and 


never to be forgotten. This is the way to teach 
a child. 


Tue Four-YEAR-OLp’s Srory-Boox. 
Stoen. Illustrated in color. 
and Shepard, Boston. $1.50. 

“TBE twelve short tales, in easy wording and 

large print, that make this book are the result 

of an endeavor to reproduce the scenes and day to 
day activities of the child who is just beginning 
group play. The mother or kindergartner who 
reads the book aloud will not have to stop and 
explain situations and terms. The themes are 
within the experience of any child of this age. 
The small boy and girl of the book make mud pies, 
go to the beach, play games, enjoy the park, 
make new acquaintances in a natural way, and 
enjoy the entertaining, wholesome lives that are so 
important in the early years. This is one of the 
few good, first books of real life for nursery school 
use. 

WirH Scissors AND Paste. 
trated. 116 pages. 
$1.75. 

6 knw present teaching of constructive activities 

in the kindergarten and elementary school 
carries over helpfully into the home play room, 
but the impulse here lacks the skilled guidance 
and adaptable materials that make the school 
craft group successful. A work-and-play book 
interesting enough to read to the home child and 
simple enough for him to read the directions him- 
self isindeed a boon. ‘‘With Scissors and Paste” 
is a new title in the series that includes a workshop 
book and one about clay modeling, each stout, 
attractive little volume written and illustrated for 
good, worthy results in home or schoolroom hand- 
work. ‘The directions are clear and not too long. 

Sources of colored paper and paints, screws, wood, 

and other beguiling things are given. The plain 

diagrams show how to make such necessary equip- 
ment of the day’s play as window pictures, scrap- 
books, a doll house and the furniture, a Fifth 

Avenue bus, animals that stand up, a Noah’s ark, 

a toy village, automobiles, trains—our words fail 

in describing the possibilities bound between the 

gay yellow covers of this very essential guide- 
book to happiness. 


By Kathleen P. 
159 pages. Lothrop, Lee 


By Leila M. Wilhelm.  Illus- 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 


Child Labor Day, 1928 

Throughout the country Child Labor Day will 
be observed for the twenty-first year the last 
week-end in January. As in former years, this 
will be the occasion for religious and educational 
organizations, women’s clubs and other inter- 
ested groups to bring to the attention of their 
members the facts that the problem of child labor 
is not yet solved. 
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The National Child Labor Committee, 215 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, will send free 
of charge to any interested groups an analysis 
of the law of their state and other material to 
aid in the observance of Child Labor Day. 


School Success Depends upon Health 

Medical examination of children in the Mary- 
land public schools will concentrate this year 
upon the children of the first three grades, 
although work in the upper grades will not be 
neglected. This plan has been adopted on the 
theory that the sooner conditions needing cor- 
rection are discovered the better the child’s 
chances for good health and for success in his 
school life. One of the results of medical super- 
vision in the schools, the health department 
states, has been the cutting down of the number 
of absences from sickness and a consequent 
decrease in retardation of pupils. Ten years 
ago, forty-nine per cent of all the children attend- 
ing the public schools were repeating their grades 
because of failure in previous years; as a result 
of the continuous supervision of the health of 
the children, the proportion of children repeating 
grades has now been cut down to twenty-three 
per cent. 

During the past summer over 1,600 children 
under school age were examined at the health 
conferences held in connection with the recently 
ended tour of the healthmobile of the Bureau of 
Child Hygiene through eight counties of the 
western and eastern shores. The plan for the 
winter health conferences for babies and pre- 
school children, now being arranged by the depart- 
ment of health, includes one or more conferences 
each month in every county of the state. 


Children Choose Their Own Fashion 


Tests of children’s choices in the design and 
colors of textiles were recently conducted by 
Edna Brand Mann among pupils from kinder- 
garten age to twelve years in the Larchmont, 
New York, public schools. The materials were 
furnished by Cheney Brothers, and included 
“toyshop” designs, all-over patterns of such 
objects as small elephants, ducks, orange trees, 
clovers, and bowknots, and several staple designs 
with no pictorial meaning. The little children 
from four to seven were overwhelmingly in favor 
of the animal designs. From seven on, taste 
shifted toward conservatism among the older 
children. Curiously, all the children were decided 
in either liking or disliking polka dots. As to 
colors, children of all: ages chose light colors 
and materials with a sheen. Among children 


up to eight years of age the first choice was for 
red, the second for green; among older ones, 
green came first and blue second. Yellow was 
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not popular with either group. Boys tended 
to like brighter colors at all ages and to keep 
their taste for the pictorial designs longer than 
girls, and were more positive and original in 
the reasons for their choices. 


Memorial to Frances Hodgson Burnett 

A garden for children in memory of Frances 
Hodgson Burnett is to be laid out in Central 
Park, New York. A bird-bath fountain of much 
beauty has been designed by Bessie Potter Vonnoh. 
The garden will include a story-teller’s bench 
where nature and bird study will attract the 
children. The fountain group in bronze will 
be set in an oval enclosure planted with flowers 
and shrubs to attract the birds. Garden plans 
have been drawn by Charles Downing Lay, land- 
scape architect, and have received the endorse- 
ment of the Audobon Society. Frederick A. 
Stokes is honorary chairman of the committee, 
and Rodman Gilder acting chairman. 


Expression of Japanese Friendship 

Five million Japanese children have joined 
their sen (pennies) to send to America a most 
extraordinary present. Some sixty dolls, one 
from each prefecture of the empire, have been 
made by the most expert doll artists in the 
world and sent as gifts from the Japanese chil- 
dren to the children of America. 

These little ambassadors of good will are 
thirty inches tall. Their extensive wardrobes of 
gorgeous kimonos and obis are made of the 
most costly and beautiful silk, specially woven, 
designed and dyed. Every doll and all her 
possessions will bear a distinguished family crest. 
Each doll has a trunk for her wardrobe and 
bedding, a chest of six drawers, a chair, a writing 
and study desk and a mirror-stand, all of black 
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lacquer trimmed with gold. She will have pen 
and ink and stationery with the family crest. 
It is reported in Japanese papers that the cost 
of each doll with her outfit will be nearly $200, 
all contributed by the children of the empire. 

The dolls will be divided into five or six parties 
and tour the country visiting, it is planned, a 
hundred of our principal cities. 


Recreation Propaganda through Motion 
Pictures 

“Kivery Child Has a Right to Play”’ is the title 
of a new motion-picture film prepared by the com- 
mittee on recreation of the Women’s City Club of 
New York City for the purpose of calling public 
attention to the need of more play space for city 
children. ‘The picture shows the perilous adven- 
tures of Tommy Knickerbocker and his little 
sister Ruth, normal children of comfortable 
New York City homes, whose one pressing need 
is a safe and interesting place to play. 

The film is adapted to the interests of any 
modern city and will be distributed by Pathe 
Exchange. 


American Play for Chinese Children 

The Chinese playground in San Francisco’s 
Chinatown district has proved a real center of 
recreation for 300 to 500 children daily who 
would otherwise have only the narrow streets of 
Chinatown for ‘play space. This playground, 
opened as an experiment, was started with some 
misgivings, the director says, because of the 
deep-rooted class distinction among the Chinese 
people. The leaders, however, have been suc- 


cessful in conducting all the play activities[on 
the basis of complete equality by appealing to 
the Chinese pride in politeness. 


DECORATIONS for the SCHOOLROOM 
Saves the Busy Teacher Time and Trouble 


Teachers have every minute filled with work and care, and yet there is always one more task 

Decorations for the Schoolroom will prove a real time saver, with its many helpful 

{], posters, cut-outs, stand-ups, calendars, border designs, etc., besides various designs appropriate 
to the several holidays and seasons 


Price, $1.00 


COMPANY 


2510 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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The Old World Greets the New 
(Continued from page 7) 
young, is left to do something on its own responsi- 
bility. Even in those schools, and there are 
still many of them, in which mass instruction 
is still the rule, there are some opportunities 
for responsibility. The tradition, for it is a 
tradition, and one which we do well to conserve 
and even to develop, has been handed down to 
us from the great public schools of England, 
those ancient foundations which are not public 
schools at all in the American sense, to which 
for centuries the children of the ruling classes 
in England have gone. These, as you know, 
are practically all boarding schools, where the 
necessity for the pupils to take some part in the 
government is almost unavoidable. These have 
for long had their system of monitors or pre- 
fects, and in many the authority of the prefects 
has equalled and often exceeded the authority of 
the members of the faculty. All the State 
schools have taken over this system of pupil 
responsibility, and have even extended it. It 
must not be assumed that in the public schools 
responsibility ends with the prefects; it does 
not. There are endless other opportunities; 
the athletics, the social groups, all the extra- 
curricular activities, are run by the pupils, with 
the co-operation of members of the faculty or 
without. It is possible in an English school of 
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five hundred pupils for at least one hundred and 
fifty to be holding officially recognized posts 
of responsibility and the matter does not end 
here. The unofficial responsibilities are in every- 
one’s way, and few can avoid them. Few wish 
to avoid them; practically every English pupil 
is anxious to have some job of his very own to do. 
They make countless mistakes in the performance 
of their tasks, but is not that what school is 
largely for, that children shall be able to’ make 
mistakes, and so learn to avoid them, in an 
environment in which those mistakes will not 
entail the inevitable consequences they must 
do in adult life? 

There are other points in which it seems we 
might be of help to you, but this appears to be 
the fundamental one. Space will not permit 
of illustration in detail, but this question of 
student responsibility is not a personal fad of the 
writer’s; it is one of the basic beliefs of the 
New Education Fellowship that every child must 
be allowed to develop his or her own personality 
through the exercise of responsibility. 


The Beginnings of Child Art 
(Continued from page 9) 
and is made up of the children’s own work. An 
incentive to good work is found in the desire 
to share in this blackboard project. 


little tight cramped 


Never was such a boon 
to them as 


PENCIL 


School Bureau 


Almost a magician’s wand 


fingers learning to write. 


DIXON’S 
BEGINNERS’ 


Note to Teachers: Send to us for The 
Beginners’ Packet No. 205-J. Free. 


Pencil Sales Department 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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The teacher should be carefully dressed, which 
always has its effect on the children in many 
ways. Upper grade children always feel it a 
privilege to bring their art work to the kinder- 
garten, but they should understand that only 
carefully executed work is good enough to offer 
as models for the little folks. It has been said, 
“Artistic genius is best cultivated through con- 
tact with artistic genius.” There are many 
ways in which to develop a love of art in chil- 
dren, but the most important is to give them 
in the beginning a teacher who was born with a 
love of art or has had that love created in her 
and who knows how and when to help. 


Live Projects for Primary Seat Work 
(Continued from page 14) 
but very pretty effects can be produced with 
only black, manila and gray paper. 

Printing. Stick-printing outfit for 
cover and other designs. Rubber animal stamps, 
with appropriate stories. Printing from home- 
made type, made by cutting letters from small, 
buckle-shaped pieces of inner tube. Glue to 
squares of veneer or heavy cardboard. Avoid 
strong stamping inks. School ink or blueing is 
good enough. 

Puzzles. Pictures made from cut-up rectangle 
of cardboard. Picture puzzles, home-made. 
Three-letter cross-word puzzles. 

Raffia and cardboard. Picture frame, mat, 
napkin ring, workbox, with samples and direc- 
tions. 

Rebus stories using simple pictures instead of 
words wherever possible. For example: 


making 


“The (owl) and the (pussy cat) went 2 (sea) 
In a beautiful (pea) green (boat),” and thelike. 


Sewed baskets of crushed strips of paper, 
raveled straw mattings, corn husks, pine needles, 
or other material that can be coiled. Mats, 
trays, baskets, workbox. Detailed directions. 

Sewing cards, pricked from a picture and out- 
lined in wool. A twisted loop of fine wire is 
easier to thread than a needle. After being 
worked, the cards can be colored with crayons. 

Silhouettes cut from black paper or painted 
with ink, with accompanying stories. 

Specimens of materials, shown by stitching 
glass beads, metal washers, cotton, wool, silk, 
rubber, cloth, hair, felt, leather, veneer, and 
woods to the pages of the busy-work book and 
copying short sentences about them. 

Sentences. This is a bead of glass. 
is melted sand. This is a piece of copper. 
per comes from a kind of stone. 

Pencil stencils with stories. Transfer outlines 
made in tough paper with a toy sewing machine, 
and used with bag of white or colored crayon 
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Cop- 
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THE LARGEST SCHOOL SUPPLY 
HOUSE IN THE MIDDLE WEST 
Offers 


NEW AND ATTRACTIVE MATERIALS 
FOR KINDERGARTEN AND 
PRIMARY GRADES 


POSTER PATTERNS OF LITTLE FOLKS 
___. CLASSICS— SET I 


8223. Outline de- 
signs that may be used 
for cut paper, painted 
posters or painted pan- 


els and borders in 


schoolroom or home, 
printed on durable 
stock, with special col- 
oring instructions. The 
— subjecis are: This Little 
Pig Went to Market, 
Pied Piper of Hamelin, Little Miss Muffet, Little Red 
Hen, Cinderella, Puss in Boots, Little Red Riding 
Hood, Jack and the Bean Stalk, Mary Had a Little 
Lamb, Peter Rabbit, Jack Horner, Three Bears. Size 
17 x 22, printed on good stock, packed in durable box. 


POSTER PATTERNS OF LITTLE FOLKS 
CLASSICS—SET II 


Similar to 


8224. 


subjects. 


above with twelve different 


ART STENCILS 


8255. <A set of artistically designed stencils de- 
voted to subjects of interest to children. They provide 
excellent outlines for coloring with paint or crayon and 
are also appropriate for the decoration of fabrics of all 
kinds. The subjects include animals, birds, butterflies, 
and border design motifs. In durable box. 


PROGRESSIVE STEPS IN THE SIMPLIFIED 
DRAWING 

These designs, based on the simple geometrica] shapes, 
enable the child to learn to draw in easy, natural stages, 
bird and animal forms. The drawings are developed step 
by step, line by line, with explanatory notes. There are 
three sets as follows, each containing twelve sheets of de- 
signs, put up in portfolio. 


$220. BIRDS AND FOWL. 8221. DOMESTIC 
ANIMALS. 222. CIRCUS ANIMALS 


Write for Prices and Complete Catalogue 


THOMAS CHARLES CO. 


2249 CALUMET AVENUE 
CHICAGO 
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Alamac Botel 


Broadway and Seventy-First Street 
New York City 


7 perfect selection when visiting 
the Metropolis 


600 Rooms ail with bath, 
shower and servidor 


Renowned CONGO ROOM & Aerial 
» Balcony, Coolesc Place in Town! 
“Because of location it is an ideal summer botel 
Many garages nearby—plenty of parking space 


TARIFF MODERATE 
2 


Wire at Our Expense for Reservational 


§o near the Ocean its called- 


‘The Breakers 


§o modern in equipment and 
well conducted it is known as 
one of the ne finest Hotels 


plana Sojourn by the Sea and visit 


Breakers 


ATLANTIC CITY 


NEW JERSEY 
JOEL HILLMAN JULIAN HILLMAN 
President Vice President & Manager 


Representatives to solicit 
e subscriptions for 
an American Childhood. 
Write for Highest 
Detail Commission 
CLAWS Paid 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD SPRINGFIELD 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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dust. The designs are cut with a stencil knife 
in heavy paper and blacked in with paste shoe 
polish and a mucilage brush. 

Stuffed toys. Broad kraft paper silhouettes, 
back and front with base desired, of cat, bear 
rabbit, Japanese, Dutch boy, and Sunbonnet 
baby, to be colored with crayons and stitched 
around the edge with buttonhole or overhand 
stitch, and stuffed with crushed paper. 

Tracing pictures. Outline pictures, copied on 
tracing paper, and used to illustrate a story writ- 
ten to accompany. 

Transparencies. Silhouette paper outlines and 
translucent paper panels, to represent the glass 
in an aquarium, ornamental lanterns, automobile 
with swinging doors, church with clock and win- 
dows, cupboard with swinging doors, window 
with birds and branches outside. Appropriate 
text. 

Wall paper posters. Furniture silhouettes, con- 
tinuing ‘‘The House We Live In,” showing 
furnishings of living-room, bedroom, and porch 
cut from wall paper sample book or spare rolls 
of wall paper. Fireplace, curtained windows, 
and a wardrobe with swinging doors showing 
clothing hung up, with one or two sentences for 

Wigs and beards of raveled hemp or jute 
cord. Untwist, thoroughly separate the fibers, 
and fasten small tufts one at a time by twisting 
tightly between two wires taken from raveled 
fly screen. Mount on silhouettes of heavy 
paper cut to represent Santa Claus, George 
Washington, Martha Washington, ete. Cut 
bearded silhouettes double, with an ear on each 
side. A wire foundation runs from ear to ear 
and across the lower lip, with a cross piece over 
the upper lip for the mustache. Samples of 
all stages of construction with descriptions. 


Making Picture Study Creative 
(Continued from page 18) 


sounds creep through the garret floor. Suddenly 
the door swings open and Mr. Handel, carrying a 
large lantern enters, then the mother, carrying her 
bag and a bunch of keys; George’s brother and the 
grandfather and grandmother come last of all. 
Mr. Handel flashes the lantern about until the light 
rests upon the little figure at the harpsichord.) 


Mr. Hanne: Ah, so this is the ghost we were 
searching for! 


GRANDMOTHER (almost screaming): Why, if it 
isn’t our little Georgie! 

GEORGE (looking first at one, then at another, his 
sensitive face twitching with anxiety): I didn’t 
hear anyone coming. 

Mrs. HAnpeEw (going to her boy): You poor 
child! No wonder you’ve been getting so thin 
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and pale, and never want to get up in the morn- 
ing. 

Mr. HaAnpeE. (77 a loud voice): The little seamp 
hasn’t been sleeping any, probably. But I'll 
teach him how to disobey me. Son, you'll have 
to be punished. 

(George trembles.) 

Mrs. HanpEt (holds George close to her and turns 
to the father): Don’t be too harsh with our poor 
boy. 

Mr. Hanpe: Well, put him to bed, and we 
shall keep this garret door locked so that never 
again will he waste his time playing. 

GEORGE (heartbrokenly): The hardest punish- 
ment of all! 

(He buries his head in his arms on the keyboard 
of the piano.) 

Acr III 

(The living room of the Handel home. George 

sits at the table studying. Mr. Handel enters.) 


Mr. HanpeExt: Son,I have good news for you. 
The Duke of Weissenfels tells me that he heard 
you play on the great organ in the court. 

GrEorRGE: Yes, he did. I didn’t think you’d 
‘are just once, Father. 

Mr. HanpeE.t: No, George, it was all right and 
I am very proud of you. The Duke has per- 
suaded me to get a skilled instructor to give you 
lessons. 

GEORGE (claps hands and jumps up and down): 
Oh, Father, I’m so glad! And I can play all I 
want to—oh, I want to begin right now. (Rushes 
from the room, and a program of music is heard off 
stage.) 


Number Experiences for the Primary Grades 
(Continued from page 27) 

The children will enjoy making up number 
stories about their own experiences, at the same 
time gaining in language control. 

Money. Father gave Ruth some money, 
Mother gave her some, Sister gave her some. 
She had $0.50. Play that you are Ruth and 
tell how much each one gave you. 

Spending Money. Mary went to the Zoo one 
day. She had $0.25 to spend. Play that you 
are Mary and tell how you spent it. 

Doing Things on Time. John got up at seven 
o’clock. He ate breakfast at eight o’clock. He 
went to school at half-past eight. He studied 
until twelve o’clock. He ate lunch at half-past 
twelve. Play that you are John and show us 
on this clock face when you did certain things. 

Birthday Candles. Mary had a birthday party. 
She was seven years old. She had one candle 
for each year. Her mother lighted seven candles. 
Mary blew out all but one. How many did she 
blow out? 
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|| STANDARD > OMEGA 
|| CRAYONS A 

DUSTLESS 

= CRAYON 


ALWAYS 


to meet the require- 
ments of the most 


RELIABLE 


exacting users 


The difference is in its manufacture. It is free from grit, 
smooth writing, even marking, and economical. 


We desire you to prove it to your own satisfaction— 
send for a few samples. 


Standard Crayon Mfg. Co. 
DANVERS, MASS. 


ENGRAVING 


MASSASOIT company 


DESIGNERS RETOUCHERS PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. PHONE. RIVER, 2100 


Specializing 
in Fine Plates for 
School Annuals 
Personal Greeting Cards 


Specially Designed 
Diplomas for 


Private 
and Public Schools 


LET US PICTURE YOUR PRODUCT 
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| HE EXPERIENCE of 50 years in manufactur- | 
ing and developing the ‘ACME”’ Lines of | 
School Scissors is your guarantee that ‘‘ACME’’ 


AMERICAN 


SCISSORS 


For SCHOOLS and 
KINDERGARTENS 


Products are the best in the world. 


We employ several hundred 
expert and skilled cutlers 
(many have been with us over 
fifty years.) This organiza- 
tion takes special interest in 
producing the best high grade 
cast shears and scissors in 
the world. 


Every pair of the several 
hundred thousand scissors we 
ship annually is in- 
spected and tested 
for cutting—and 
they will hold their 
cutting edge. 


Tell us your requirements— 


we have Scissors that will please you 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 


ti 
i 


Old. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Famous since 1874 


FOR 


The Kindergarten-First Grade 


TEACHER 


Prepared by Agnes L. Rogers, Ph.D. 
19 pp. 


A Tentative Inventory of Habits. Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Kindergarten-First Grade Education of Teachers 
College. 


30 cents 
A Tentative Inventory of Habits of Children Two Years 


Issued by the Department of Kindergarten-First 
Grade Education, Teachers College. 
Revised Edition in preparation. 


KINDERGARTEN RECORD FORMS 


Prepared by the Department of Kindergarten-First Grade 


Individual 


Education, Teachers College. 


Daily Record Sheet: Kindergarten-First 


Grade Qualitative Report. One sheet is needed for each 
pupil each month. 
Record of the Typical Activities of the Curriculum; Kin- 
dergarten-First Grade Record of Subject Matter. One 
sheet is needed for each class each week. 
Individual Yearly Record and Score Card: Kindergarten- 


First Grade Qualitative Report. 


for each pupil each year. 


Teachers College 


4 cents each; 35 cents a dozen. 


Bureau of Publications 


NEW YORK CITY Columbia University 


One sheet is needed 
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Riddles and Puzzles 


Tit-tat-to. Write numbers from 1 to 9 in a 
tit-tat-to frame so that every line of three 
figures horizontal, vertical or slanting, makes 
the sum of fifteen. 

Railroad Tracks. Give the station the name 
of the number to be drilled (Ex. Station 11). 
Then write all the numbers, including 0, from 
1 to the number to be drilled, in three rows, 
mixing the numbers. Lay out railroad tracks 
(lines) connecting the numbers which make the 
combinations of 11. The lines may not cross 
each other. Two children representing sides 
play the game. The one finishing the most 
tracks in a certain length of time scores. 


Nore: A second article from the number work of the Cincinnati 
Public Schools will be published in an early issue. 


Notebooks and Charts in Teaching English 
(Continued from page 30) 

are made when personal effort goes into the 

assembling of the pages. Ifthe class plan for study- 

ing poetry demands certain assignments, can it 

not be made elastic enough to give room for poems 

of free selection also? 

The class might be divided into two parts, 
one section learning the assigned poem one week, 
and alternately choosing some particularly desired 
bit of rhythm that carries its own special appeal. 
In this case, the chart may include the titles of 
poems to be memorized during the month, 
with a check for satisfactory accomplishment, 
and a space large enough for the titles of the 
optional recitations to be written in by the 
child. The teacher’s check for the latter might 
well be a red mark for an accepted recitation 
and a blué mark for a poem especially worth 
choosing. Any teaching which will inspire fine- 
ness of literary appreciation is justifiable as long 
as it does not discourage those small plodders 
to whom imagination is denied. There is always 
this stimulating thought as a beacon on our way; 
perhaps we are working with a genius of the 
future! 


Mealtime Should Be a Happy Time 
(Continued from page 32) 

2. Creamed dishes: 
a. Vegetables. 
b. Eggs. 
e. Toast. 
d. Meat and fish. 
e. Any combination of left-overs. 
Serve in white sauce. 

3. Cereals: 
Cook in milk instead of water. 

4. Beverages: 
a. Dilute cocoa. 
b. Eggnog. 
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Desserts: 

a. Custards. 

b. Junket. 

ce. Cornstarch puddings. 

d. Ice cream and milk sherbets. 

How to get children to eat vegetables: 
1. Start with small amounts. 
2. Introduce one new vegetable at a time. 
3. Serve in a variety of ways: 

Sliced and creamed; with butter; 
new ones with those child likes; 
table cream soups; vegetable 
with simple dressings; jellied 
tables; vegetable meat loaf. 

The water in which vegetables are cooked 
has food value and should be used in 
soups and sauces. 


serve 
vege- 
salad 
vege- 


Teaching Writing to Young Children 
(Continued from page 45) 

the cow looks like a cow. The child has of course 
been taught from the beginning that if the hand 
is to do good work the head must be level, the 
feet planted firmly on the floor, and the back 
held reasonably straight. The muscles grow 
accustomed to the position and the work required; 
the mind, governed by the ruling spirit “I CAN,” 
refuses to accept second-rate work, and the 
child is ready for the mechanics of writing. 

Writing proper may well begin with construc- 
tion of the figures from 1 to 10, which may be 
recognized as they are written. Figures intro- 
duce the need for complete muscular control as 
well as uniformity of size without presenting 
the difficulty of connected letters found in even 
the simplest of words. 

The child has now reached a stage where method 
may vary to meet the needs and suit the disposi- 
tion of the pupil. If he is of an industrious 
nature, working for the joy of work, best results 
usually follow a course of letter construction 
beginning with the “hill” and ‘“‘loop’’ letters 

e, l, h, b, f, k, followed by the “‘point”’ letters 
i, U, J, p, 8, t, and the reverse movement 
c, a, 0, d, g, q, and ending with the “twisty” 
letters v, x, z, and y. In this course, however, 
it is not necessary or even advisable that the 
names or sounds of the letters be taught. It is 
the form that is to be mastered. 

With an inquisitive child anxious to know 
what he is writing it would be better to adopt a 
different method. To tell such a child that 
he is making a, 6, c, would be to invite almost 
certain loss of interest and eventually loss of 
effort, because in the teaching of any subject 
interest is a necessary factor. Better in this 
case to begin as before with the formation of 
the figures followed by simple words that pre- 
sent meaning to the child, and which contain 
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“The Toy Symphony Orchestra provides the most fascinating 
instruction ever devised.” 


The 
Toy Symphony Orchestra 


Its Organization and Training 
By F. Lilian Vandevere 


In this new handbook, the author has grven com- 
plete instructions for the organization of the toy 
orchestra, together with suggestions for procedure and 
a list of available instruments and printed scores. 


The Toy Symphony Orchestra is being enthusias- 
tically adopted the country over, not only by primary 
teachers who have found it the most effective means of 
instilling habits of orderliness and attention, but also by 
music supervisors who use it as the “‘very first”’ step in 
the study of rhythm and ensemble work. In fact all 
teachers who have young children under their care, 
have discovered that it provides the most fascinating 
instruction ever devised. 


The price of the handbook is only 50 cents. Order 
your copy now and plan to give your children many 
hours of useful pleasure. 


Boston C. C. BIRCHARD & CO. New York 


Send all orders to Boston Office 


| Teachers: Select and Compile Your Own Picture | 
| Study Course from These Magnificent New Prints || 


Average Size 
3% x 4% inches 


Priced 


3 cts. to 2 cts. 


MINIATURES 


GUARANTEED IN FULL COLOR, — 
Yellow, Red, Blue, Black 


226 SUBJECTS TO CHOOSE FROM | 


With individual instruction texts for teachers 
Read this unsolicited testimonial : 
September 16, 1927. 
THE BROWN-ROBERTSON COMPANY, In 
8 East 49th Street, New York City. 


Dear Sirs: 1am very pleased to write a word of endorsement of some of 
your publications which I have just had the pleasure of glancing over. il 

The Day Masterpiece Miniatures, bec: 1use of their somewhat larger size i; 
and interesting variety of new subjects, offer an enriched opportunity for pic- jj 
ture study. The prints which I saw also seemed most excellent in color quality. [| 

I was especially pleased to see the Historic Ornament Series, a very wel- i} 
come addition in the field of Art Appreciation. At last we are able, througl 
color, to teach our children that fine art may be expressed in common uten 


sils, wearing apparel, and home furnishings as well as in pictures and statues. | 


Very sincerly yours, i 
(Signed) ROYAL B. FARNUM, 
State Director of Art Education, Massachusetts. [} 


Write for Prospectus and Specimen Prints Free to Teachers 


BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., Inc. 
EDUCATIONAL ART PUBLISHERS 


| Dene. A. C. 8 East 49th St. New York || 
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Why Teachers’ 
Eyes Need Care 


—— the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 


A few drops of Murine Night 


and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


URINE: 


OR Your 


E HAVE represented the MILTON BRADLEY 
CoMPANY in above territory for over a quar- 
ter of a century. 

We will mail our catalog “A” listing the com- 
plete line of Bradley Kindergarten Equipment 
and Primary Supplies, any place in this territory, 
upon request. 

Send orders for Bradley Quality Books and sub- 
scriptions for American Childhood, for this terri- 
tory, to address below. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 


922 Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 


Children of all ages can play 


SONG-O-PHONE 


FORM A PUPILS’ BAND 


Pupils need not be musicians to play the 
SONG-O-PHONE. They play immediately 
—no study—no practice. [f they can hum a 
tune, fine orchestral effects can be produced 
with these wonder instruments. Hundreds 
of successful pupil bands, playing SONG-O- 


PHONES entirely, attest to the popularity 
of these quickly-played cornets, saxophones, 


rombones, bugles, etc. The children will 
enjoy it — you will find it an excellent means of develop- 
ing their musical sense. Plan now to form a SONG 
O-PHONE pupils’ band. Write for catalog of SONG-O 
PHONES today — inexpensive — 70c to $5.00. 


THE SONOPHONE CO., 548 Wythe Ave., BROOKLYN, N.Y. Dept. C. 
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letters of the least complicated 
construction, as, for example, 
me, nut, bell, hill, nest. Theword 
interests the child while he is 
making it. It is not necessary 
that it should be remembered. 
The word itself may be forgotten 
but the formation of the letters 
involved will remain. 

This work need not all be 
covered before school age is 
reached. The progress made 
depends entirely upon the capa- 
bility of the child, the interest 
he takes in his work, and the 
diligence with which the training 
is carried on. It is of course not 
advisable to overdo it with the 
result that writing becomes a 
disliked task rather than a pleas- 
ure. All that is necessary is 
that the child may have gained 
control of his muscles sufficiently 
to allow him to enter school with 
a feeling of capability rather 
than helplessness. 

—Elsie A. Shier, Brandon, 
Manitoba, Canada. 

Making Patch Pictures 

THE revival of the Colonial 
art of making patch pictures by 
designing with scraps of colored 
cloth suggests the adaptation 
of this art to the schoolroom. 
As many of the mothers are 
making quite beautiful decora- 
tions of this kind, there is sure 
to be an interest in the work 
on the part of the children. 

Ask the class to bring as many 
pieces as possible of cotton cloth 

varied but preferably plain in 
color. It is best to have these 
pressed before being brought to 
school as they will be easier to 
handle. Canton flannel or flan- 
nel in plain colors may be used 
with the cotton patches, usually 
for backgrounds. The designs 
are the same as those of a large, 
simple poster, the cloth being 
pasted on heavy manila paper 
or construction paper. One de- 
sign that is particularly suitable 
for winter is made with a blue 
cotton background for the sky, 
white flannelette in the fore- 
ground for snow, a colored house 
with scarlet windows and chim- 


ney, a black tree, and a yellow 
moon behind the tree in the sky. 
Another design divides the back- 
ground into two parts, one of pale 
blue and the other of darker blue 
cloth, representing the sky and 
thesea. A sunisseen in thesky 
and a white sailboat on the water. 
This is easily made of cotton 
patches. 

Make a paper pattern first, 
spread paste on it lightly, lay it 
on the patch of cloth and cut 
around the outline of the pattern. 


Then mount it on the cloth back-. 


ground which also has been 
pasted on the backing. Press 
the finished picture between 
weights until dry. This step is 
very important in preventing the 
edges of the poster from curling 
up. Paper muslin is a good 
material for beginners to use in 
this work as it is stiff and comes 
in bright, pleasing colors. Cot- 
ton batting may be pasted on 
trees and roofs for snow in the 
winter patch scene. 

—Mary Branthover, Greensburg, Pa. 


The Snowman 
(Continued from page 48) 
if he cannot do something to 
keep the sun from shining to- 
morrow.” 

“Oh!” said the little boy, for 
his mother had promised that he 
might go to his grandmother’s 
if the day was fine. He had no 
time to say anything about this, 


Used in all the pubhe schools of 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
most all the Boards of Kducation io 
the principal cities, Send tor tll- 
ustrated catalogue, 40th edition, 
on Silicate wall, roll and revolving 
blackbo.. rds, Slated cloth, black dia- 
mond slating, book slates, erasers, 
crayons, crayon holders, easels, 
Diackboard p!ate In slabs, dividers, 
pointers, stone slate blackboards, 
etc. Manufactured only by the 
NEW YOBK SILICAT. BOOKSLATECO, 


90-22-24 Veaoy Shey New York, 
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however, for just then the snow- 
man cried out: 

“T have dropped one of my 
eyes, and I cannot go on with- 
out it.” 

‘Dear me, dear me!”’ said the 
little boy. ‘‘How shall we ever 
find it?”’ 

But while he was talking a 
little dog that he knew very well 
came by. His name was Fido, 
and he could find anything that 
was lost. He found the little 
boy’s ball when it rolled under 
the house, and his master’s over- 
shoes when everybody else had 
failed; and when lhe heard of 
the lost eye he started back at 
once to look for it. 

“Don’t worry,” said the little 
boy, ‘‘Fido will find it.’ And 
sure enough in the twinkle of a 
star Fido was back with the coal 
in his mouth. The little boy 
put it in its place as quickly as 
possible, for the snowman seemed 
to be in a hurry. 

“Didn’t you see that we were 
outside a baker’s shop?” he 
said. “I know I must have 
been near the oven, too, for one 
of my ears is almost melted 
off.”’ 

“Why, you haven’t any ears!” 
said the little boy. ‘We did 
not know how to make them.” 

“No ears?” cried the snow- 
man. “Then how do I hear 
what yousay? But there now, 
youare only a little boy and 
cannot know everything. Be- 
sides, here we are at the palace, 
and you must be quiet.” 

The little boy had thought 
he was passing the schoolhouse 
where his big brothers and sis- 
ters went to school but when 
he went inside he saw that he 
was wrong, and the snowman 
was right, for in the place where 
the teacher’s desk should have 
been, was a throne; and on the 
throne sat the Winter King 
with icicles in his beard. 

As soon as he saw the snow- 
man and the little boy, he began 
to talk very fast. 

“What has this little boy been 
doing? Why isn’t he in bed? 
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What would she do? 


Drawing tomorrow, paper cut- 
ting next, Washington’s Birthday, 
Lincoln’s Birthday, Easter, St. 
Valentine’s to be prepared for— 


It always seems as if everything comes at once with prac- 
tically no time to get ready. What a joy, what a relief, what a 
surprise came when she began to use these handy, helpful packets 
—Interested children, pleased parents, an excellent exhibit, the 
envy of others and a happy, happy teacher ! 


Here’s hours of happiness for you— 


Packet No. 504 
No. 504—Easter Busy Bee 


16 cards filled with ideas for cut-outs—Easter 
eggs, Easter bunnies, and 4 pages of instruc- 
tions. Price, 50 cents 
No. 505—Flowers and Springtime 


16 cards showing buds, blossoms, flowers, 
flower-baskets, borders and cut-outs, 6 page 
folder of instructions. Price, 50 cents 


he SCHOOL ARTS! 
MAGAZINE 


Packet No. 505 Packet No. 510 


No. 510—Paper Work 


16 cards of cut-outs of houses, baskets, toys, 
furniture, windmills, and 8 page folder of in- 
structions. Price, 50 cents 


No. 512—Washington and Lincoln 

16 cards and 4 page folder of instructions for 
February work—patriotic themes, flags, shields, 
soldiers marching, etc. Price, 50 cents 


Packet No. 512 


‘‘Couldn’t keep school without it,’’ 


many teachers write when subscribing to 


The School Arts Magazine 


With little effort you can make this magazine your ally and friend. 
Once a month during the school year it greets you and helps you to 
ideas just in season, and oh, so easy to understand and to do in your 
classes. Pictures, drawings, diagrams, work of all grades, is waiting 
for you in THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE. 
SUBSCRIPTION, $3.00 


CUT ALONG THIS LINE 


THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, 144 Portland St., Worcester, Mass.: 


oO Yes, I would like to see a sample copy of THE ScHoot Arts MAGAZINE filled with ideas for 
the grades. 


Enclosed is 
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All by Landseer 


A Distinguished Member of 
the Humane Society 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


ONE CENT SIZE. TWO CENT SIZE. 


Send 50 cents for 25 beautiful Art Subjects or 25 pictures of Kittens, Dogs, Horses, etc., 
or 25 for Children. 

BIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS 
Three Cents Each for 15 or More. 
Send $1.00 for set of 33 witha very brief description of each. 


Catalogues 


For 25 or more. 


LARGE PICTURES FOR FRAMING. 


22x28 Inches Including the Margin 
$1.00 each for two or more; 


Send $2.00 for *‘ A Distinguished Member’’ and ‘‘Saved’’ or 


Send 15 Cents in coin or 
stamps for 64 page Catalogue 


‘pePerry Pictures © Box 32, MALDEN, MASS. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and Primary 
Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
The GEORGE M. HENDRY COMPANY, Ltd. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


Toronto, Ont. 


TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU 
POSITIONS 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY ,. 


410 U.S. NATL. BANK BLDG 


IN THE BETTER 


BRANCH OFFICES 
PORTLAND. ORE 

INNEAPOLIS. MINN 
WILLIAM RUFFER Px KANSAS CITY. MO. 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates. 


Booklet, ““How to Apply and Secure Promotion, with 
Laws of Certification of Western States, ete., etc., 


Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50 
" free to members; 50c. to non-members. 


Every teacher needs it Write today for enrollment card and information. 


GIFTS for the Littlé Ones 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 


Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one or two children at an 
exceptionally low price 
Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.70 


Crayon Work and Painting, 


10 Christmas Cards, $0.40 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, maik 


E. STEIGER & CO. 


1 gratis upon request 


49 Murray St. NEW YORK 


Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


THE BEST PENCIL FOR FIRST GRADE 


“283 PRACTICE 


EAGLE PENCIL CO. 


» enough in diameter to minimize the tendency 
a lead soft enough to write with 


Practice Pencil 


A distinctive pencil for first grade pupils 


toward finger-cramping, 


yet not heavy 
slight pressure. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
703 East 13th Street ‘ 


New York 


Come here, Jack Frost, and 
tickle his toes.”’ 

“Oh, no, no!’ eried the snow- 
man. “He has done nothing 
wrong. He isone of my best 
friends, and I have brought him 
here with me to ask you not 
to let the sun shine tomorrow. 
I don’t want to melt.” 


“Ah! hum! ha!’ said the 
king. “I don’t know about 
that. You will have to melt 
sometime. Will you not?” 

“Of course,” said the snow- 
man, “but I’d like to last as 
long as I can.” It made the 
little boy very sad to hear him 
talk in this way. He thought 
he would rather not go to his 
grandmother’s than to expose 
the snowman to the sun. 

“We are very fond of him,” 
he said to the king. ‘‘He’s the 
finest snowman we've ever 
made, and he looks just as if he 
were smiling.” 

“So he does,” said the king, 
looking at the snowman again, 
since you ask it tell 
you what I willdo. I cannot 
keep the sun from shining, but 
I will ask the North Wind to 
freeze the snowman and per- 
haps he will last anyhow.” 


When the snowman heard 
this he began to dance, and as 
the little boy had hold of one 
of his stick arms he had to 
dance too. Together’ they 
danced out of the Winter 
King’s palace, down the street, 
and into the field where they 
found the North Wind waiting 
for them. 

The first thing he did was to 
blow the hat from the snow- 
man’s head. 


“Archoo! Archoo!’’ sneezed 
the little boy; and he sneezed 
so loudly that he waked him- 
self up, for—would you _ be- 
lieve it?—he had been asleep 
and dreaming all the time! 

One part of his dream came 
true, though, for when he looked 
out of the window the next 
morning there stood the snow- 
man in the field frozen hard. 
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Card Sewing, $0.70 
Mat Weaving, $0.25 
| 
Eagle No. 23 


